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Let  the  wise  man  constantly  perform  tis  moral  duties  with 
more  care  than  even  his  duties  of  piety  ;  he  who  neglects  moral 
duties  will  fall,  even  though  he  observe  all  the  duties  of  piety. 

Laws  of  Mann. J  IV.,  204. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  Treatise  is  the  complement  of  Meta- 
pliysica  Nova  et  Vetusta.     Accordingly  the  argument 
presumes  throughout  that  the   Reader  has  perused 
that  work.      Ethics  without  psychology  is  empty  :     \ 
without  Metaphysics  it  cannot  be  Science. 

1  have  to  thank  the  critics  of  the  Metaphysica  for 
the  reception  accorded  to  it.  There  is  only  one 
remark  which,  as  coming  from  an  eminent  philosopher, 
I  would  here  advert  to.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  me 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  term  "Will," 
as  I  use  it,  if  taken  for  ''  Reason  in  activity."  My 
position,  however,  is  that  Reason  is  itself  the  product 
of  Will;  that  the  moments  of  Will  constitute 
Reason.  Kant^s  Vorstellung  of  Man  is  "  a.  rational 
being  endowed  with  Will."  The  Metajphysica  regards 
him  as  ''a  being  endowed  with  Will,  and  hence 
rational." 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  Treatise,  I  have  laboured  to 
be  succinct,  avoiding  seductive  byepaths  of  contro- 
versy as  much  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  maiji  line  of  argument. 


February  y  1885. 
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E  T  HIC  A. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  book  which  preceded  this,  the  analysis  of 
the  knowing  energy  led  us  out  of  the  ego  to 
a  universal  standpoint.  The  a  'priori  categories 
were  seen  to  constitute  the  spiritual  or  thought 
reality  of  all  that  exists,  while  the  a  posteriori 
categories  instructed  us  in  the  phenomenal  forms  of 
existence  in  all  their  infinite  variety.  These  pheno- 
menal forms  constitute  one  side  of  a  veritable  dualism 
— not  given  to  us  at  all  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  or 
thought-ground,  but  merely  as  its  modus  operandi^ 
the  one  being  related  to  the  other  as  the  concave  to 
the  convex  of  a  circle.  To  this  conclusion  we  were 
forced,  not  as  a  hypothetical  speculation,  but  as  the 
actual  fact  yielded  to  us  by  an  analysis  of  knowing. 

From  this  universal  standpoint  we  may  now  turn 
round  and  look  on  Man  ah  extra^  regarding  him  as  one 
organic  unit  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of 
units  like  and  unlike  himself,  and  as  actually  related 
to  all  through  a  continual  and  necessary  reciprocity, 
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It  is  because  we  are  men  that  the  organic  unit 
Man  is  of  surpassing  interest  to  us ;  but  even  if  we 
were  not  men,  that  interest  would  still  exist,  because 
of  man's  high  position  in  the  scale  of  organisms, 
and  those  distinctive  peculiarities  which  seem  to 
constitute  him  a  kind  of  microcosm.  If  our  exami- 
nation of  him  were  entirely  ah  extra^  we  should  be 
compelled  to  construct  an  account  of  him  by  watching 
his  movements — we  should  be  limited  to  what  a 
recent  writer  has  called  ejects  as  distinguished  from 
the  terms  subject  and  object.  But  however  accurate 
and  complete  might  be  our  summary  of  his  ejects,  it 
is  evident  that  we  should  still  be  restricted  in  our 
interpretation  of  these  by  our  capacity  for  under- 
standing the  motive  forces  which  caused  them.  This 
would  be  possible  only  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
could  reproduce  in  ourselves  (of  whatsoever  sort  our 
nature  might  be)  a  consciousness  of  these  motive 
forces;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  would  be 
dependent  on  our  capacity  for  sympathy.  Through 
ourselves  and  our  own  capacities,  accordingly,  would 
knowledge  of  the  object  Man  be  alone  possible.  For 
a  man  to  render  any  account  of  Man,  therefore, 
otherwise  than  through  his  own  Subject,  is  impossible: 
and  no  other  Intelligence  could  do  so,  unless  its  own 
nature  comprehended  the  nature  of  Man  within  itself. 

It  is  Man  who  has  to  render  an  account  of 
Man:  his  experimental  laboratory  is  himself,  and 
his  instrument  of  observation  and  dissecting-knife 
is  his  own  self-consciousness.  But  just  as  the 
observer  in  the  field  of  Biology  is  not  content  with 
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the  examination  of  an  individual  of  a  species 
and  is  always  open  to  the  observed  results  of  other 
inquirers ;  so,  both  the  metaphysician  and  the  psycho- 
logist will  go  beyond  themselves,  and  test  and  verify 
their  conclusions  by  the  observations  which  other  ana- 
lysts in  the  same  field  have  made,  and  by  the  general 
way  in  which  the  subject  of  investigation  behaves 
in  various  conditions  normal  and  abnormal.  And  this 
he  will  do  even  when  his  analysis  has  for  its  aim  the 
discovery  of  the  universal  and  necessary.  Still  more 
will  he  look  outside  himself  if  he  has  to  give  an 
account  of  Man,  not  merely  as  a  knowing  being,  but 
in  his  concrete  relations  to  the  finite  world  in  which 
he  is  placed.  Here,  contemporary  observation  of  the 
actual  and  the  study  of  historical  records  are  necessary 
to  accurate  analysis  and  complete  generalization. 
But  still,  even  in  the  sphere  of  concrete  relations  in 
which  the  historical  environment  of  man  counts  for 
so  much,  the  analyst  is  ultimately  driven  back  to  his 
own  self-consciousness  for  the  interpretation  of  all  he 
sees.  What  is  in  Man  now  was  in  him  potentially 
from  the  first. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Preliminary.     Ideas  generally.     Moral  Ideas; 

i.e,^  Ideas  of  the  Good. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  the  word  idea  is  a  common- 
place of  philosophy.  As  it  has  to  be  used  in  this 
discussion  as  applied  to  inner  feeling,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  in  what  sense  it  is  employed. 

Idea  may  mean  merely  the  memory  or  image  of 
what  has  once  been  a  presentation  to  consciousness ; 
or  it  may  mean  the  hypostasized  generic  concept; 
or  it  may  be  used  to  denote  diiFerentiated  essence. 
In  a  large  number  of  particular  acts  I  experience  a 
feeling  which  is  the  same  in  each,  e.g.^  hunger.  I 
have  a  specific  desire  or  craving  which  I  recognize 
as  the  same,  however  often  or  in  whatever  circum- 
stances it  is  experienced.  There  is  thus  a  feeling 
prehended  by  my  will  as  distinct  from  other  feelings 
but  the  same  in  many  particular  experiences,  and  this 
feeling,  as  thus  held  before  consciousness  as  a  general 
when  the  actual  feeling  is  absent,  may  be  called 
the  idea  of  hunger.  So  with  the  idea  of  the  feeling 
of  Goodwill  or  Love  (in  the  philosophical  sense) ;  the 
idea  of  Justice ;  of  Purity ;  of  Holiness,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  vices  or  virtues. 

In  the  primary  or  simple  feelings  such  as  hunger 
or  goodwill,  the  idea  is  also  the  essence  — that  whereby 
the  feeling  is  what  it  is  in  its  differentiation  from 
other  things.    Thus  the  idea  lies  in  the  differentiation 
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of  one  feeling  from  another,  and  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  definition;  e,g.^  the  idea  of  holiness 
=  cc,  of  justice  =  ir,  X  being  an  attempt  to  make 
explicit  in  words  the  precise  qualitative  determination 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  or  virtue  or  sentiment 
we  are  dealing  with. 

In  this  sense  the  word  idea  must  inevitably  be  in 
common  use  in  all  ethical  investigation. 

In  the  sphere  of  mere  Feeling  there  is  no  Morality. 
But  the  primary  feelings — which  are  impulses  to  do 
something — are  contemplated  and  analyzed  by  reason, 
and  certain  ideas  are  thus  recognized  as  legitimate 
motives  of  the  good  Will :  e.g,^  Benevolence,  Courage, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  Integrity,  Purity,  Holiness,  &c. 
These  are  by  way  of  distinction  called  moral  ideas 
(sentiments,  virtues),  their  opposites  being  called 
vices,  of  which  also,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  we 
may  have  ideas. 

When,  then,  I  use  the  phrase  moral  ideas,  I  mean 
those  ideas  which,  in  common  philosophical  parlance, 
are  the  recognized  legitimate  motives  of  the  good  Will. 

In  the  sphere  of  cognition  of  the  external  we  say, 
when  we  have  accurately  seen  what  is  to  be  seen,  that 
the  affirmation  of  what  we  have  accurately  {dare  et 
distincte)  seen  is  a  true  affirmation  or  an  affirmation  of 
the  truth.  In  the  subj  ective  sphere  of  feeling,  while  not 
excluding  the  predication  of  trueness,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  new  element  in  the  truth ;  and  this  we  call  the 
"  good.''  This  peculiarity  seems  to  arise,  largely  at 
least,  out  of  the  fact  that  the  feelings  are  involved  in  the 
doing  of  something,  while  reason  merely  affirms.    Thus 
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in  the  practical  domain  as  opposed  to  the  speculative, 
the  truth  is  the  truth  of  the  affirmed  motive,  and  the 
good  is  the  willing  of  the  truth. 

Now,  however  it  may  be  explained,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  feeling  of  the 
obligatoriness  of  moral  ideas,  and  if  we  act  in  negation 
of  them,  we  are  conscious  not  merely  that  we  have 
acted  wrongly  and  foolishly,  but  that  we  have  broken 
a  law  to  which  we  owed  service. 

Three  questions  thus  arise  (1),  On  what  grounds 
do  we  constitute  an  idea  a  moral  idea?  (2),  On  what 
grounds  do  we  constitute  the  moral  idea  obligatory  ? 
and  (3),  What  is  the  nature  of  the  obligation  ? 


CHAPTEE   11. 

Impulse  to  realize  the  Good. — Subjective 
Feeling  in  relation  to  the  Good. 

JusT  as  man  speculative  seeks  for  truth  as  content 
of  his  Will-reason,  so  does  man  practical  seek  for  the 
truth  as  content  of  his  Will-reason ;  and  further,  of 
this  truth  as  the  good  content  of  his  Will  in  volition. 

The  Will  as  a  free  self-determining  activity  is 
always  a  priori  in  search  of  truth  in  the  theoretical 
sphere;  and  in  the  practical  sphere  it  is  similarly 
always  through  the  ages  in  search  of  Good  or  '  The 
Good  '  for  its  filling.  This  a  priori  energy  of  Reason 
(which,  as  movement  of  will  towards  end,  is  to 
be   called    "purpose")    is    restless,   insatiable,   and 
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unappeasable,  except  in  a  completion  which  by  the 
terms  of  our  human  existence  can  never  be  attained. 

The  truth  of  doing  is  the  affirmation  of  a  moral 
idea — a  complex  of  feeling  which  is  legitimate 
content  of  Will  in  willing.  How  we  ascertain  this 
truth  of  doing  is  a  question  of  the  philosophy  of  Ethics; 
but  this  is  clear,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  doing  that  we 
are  here  concerned  with,  any  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  doing  must  comprehend  in  its  range 
the  perception  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  doing. 
And  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  (to  begin  with, 
for  I  am  of  course  not  speaking  of  transmitted  expe- 
rience) I  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  real  character 
of  a  volition  till  it  completes  itself.  It  is  not  till 
then  before  me,  as  act  and  fact. 

And  yet  it  is  not  by  the  effects  that  I  determine 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  a  volition,  or  rather  of  the 
motive  which  is  its  content,  but  by  the  effect  of  those 
effects  on  me,  the  doer.  The  ultimate  test  then  of  the 
character  of  a  volition — its  goodness  or  badness — is 
subjective. 

Before  passing  on,  let  me  repeat  that  the  moral 
idea  is  such  a  content  of  the  Will  in  volition  as  I 
have  found,  in  the  effect  on  me  of  its  effects,  to  be 
true,  good,  legitimate.  For  example:  if  the  rude 
barbarian  found  that  an  act  of  goodwill  to  his  fellows 
produced  pain  to  himself  (if  that  be  a  possible  concep- 
tion), the  actualizing  of  his  desire  would  defeat  itself. 
The  volition  as  completed  would  not  return  to  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  motive  desire  which  initiated  the 
volition.     By  the  nature  of  the  case,  pain  in  another 
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as  the  result  of  his  deed  could  not  excite  pleasure  in 
him — that  kind  of  pleasure  which  we  call  the  feeling 
or  emotion  of  goodwill.  It  is  the  pleasure  which  is 
excited  in  himself  through  the  effects  of  his  volition 
which  satisfies  the  demand  of  the  emotion,  and  makes 
it  an  emotion  worth  repeating.  So  with  other 
feelings.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  effect  on  himself  of  the  visible  effects  of  his 
volition  that  constitutes  the  desirableness  of  the 
volition  to  the  agent.  His  pleasure  is  through  the 
pleasure  of  others  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  Ms 
pleasure.  To  say,  however,  that  he  does  the  kind 
act  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  to  himself  is  an 
inference  not  justified  by  what  has  actually  taken 
place  in  his  consciousness.  This  point  will  be  after- 
wards considered. 

In  fine,  a  man  is  a  complex  of  various  feelings,  the 
activity  of  some  of  which  terminates  in  himself  (only 
indirectly  affecting  his  fellow -men),  while  the  activity 
of  others  terminates  in  others.  In  both  alike  he  has 
to  see  their  completion  in  their  effects  before  he  can 
be  fully  conscious  of  them ;  but  in  both  alike  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  completion  of  the  feeling  (call  it  desire  or 
emotion)  on  himself  that  determines  him  to  the  repe- 
tition of  the  volition  as  a  desirable  volition  and  is  the 
basis  of  his  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  volition. 

I  am  speaking  of  man  as  a  bundle  of  feelings 
of  various  kinds — a  mere  attuent  subject-conscious- 
ness— prior  to  the  emergence  of  Will-reason.  And 
it  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  if  man  were 
merely  an   attuent   consciousness,  however  superior 
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he  might  be  to  other  animals,  his  conduct  would  be 
determined  by  subjective  feeling  alone,  and  any- 
moral  life  for  such  a  being  (if  such  may  be  imagined) 
would  be  subjective  eudaemonism  in  the  full  sense 
of  subjective  individualism. 

But  man  is  not  merely  Attuent :  he  is  a  Eeason ; 
and  the  change,  if  not  revolution,  which  this  fact 
causes  in  our  point  of  view  has  in  the  sequel  to  be 
considered.  This  much  we  may  here  curtly  say 
by  anticipation,  that  the  function  of  Keason  in  the 
practical  or  moral  sphere  is  the  knowledge  and  the 
regulation  of  the  complex  aggregate  of  feeling  which 
impels  a  man  to  will  and  to  do. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The   End   of   Man   is   Self-realization. — Know- 
ledge OF  Man  necessary  to  a  definition  of  this. 

For  ages  Man  gropes,  only  gradually  and  painfully 
finding  his  way  to  the  law  of  his  life;  but  the 
reflective  Moralist  of  any  period  is  justified  in  trying 
to  show  what  it  is  that  Man  has  been  doing,  what  he 
has  been  striving  more  or  less  consciously  to  be.  He 
takes  him  as  he  now  is,  in  order  that  he  may  bring  into 
view  the  end  he  has  been  seeking  and  the  inner 
process  of  his  search. 

It  is  only  when  the  human  race  has  advanced  a 
considerable  way  in  developing  its  capacities  that  the 
reflective  question  suggests  itself,  ''What,  after  all, is 
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the  end  or  purpose  of  this  being  of  ours — the  Good  for 
it  ?''  The  answer  is  necessarily  given  in  general  terms, 
such  as  Happiness,  Pleasure,  Perfection,  Virtue, 
Benevolence  (for  the  last  I  take  to  be  the  utilitarian 
answer,  if  it  has  to  be  given  in  one  word).  Such 
answers  give  little  information.  Of  all  the  attempted 
answers  the  best,  I  think,  is  one  which  regards  man 
as  an  organic  intelligent  unit,  and  also  as  a  unit  of 
the  larger  organism  of  society,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  least  of  all  hegs  a  solution  of  ethical  questions. 
That  answer  is,  the  Good  for  Man  is  Self-realization. 

In  other  words,  Man  lives  to  fulfil  himself,  to 
develop  in  activity  all  his  powers,  and  this  in  their 
most  excellent  activity. 

But  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  no  more 
than  can  be  said  of  every  other  organism.  A  phrase 
so  generalized  provides  us  with  no  guidance  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  We  have  still  to  ascertain  wherein  that 
self-realization  consists,  and  what  are  its  conditions. 

Nor  can  we  be  said  to  receive  much  illumination 
when  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  further  in  ourselves 
a  good  Will,  or  a  Will  in  union  with  the  Good. 

No  one  I  suppose  doubts  that  the  ethical  life  for 
each  man  in  his  striving  for  self-realization  is  such 
a  life  as  shall  promote  the  development  of  human 
capacities  and  possibilities,  and  so  further  "  the 
Good  for  himself  and  the  race."  But  when  this  has  been 
said,  we  are  brought  only  to  the  threshold  of  the 
subject,  and  are  left  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  vague 
and  generalized  exhortations  which  teach  us  nothing, 
save  the  fact  that  the  truly  good  Will  is  always  seeking 
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and  aspiring.  It  may  be  confidently  said,  that  the 
persistent  and  affected  ignoring  of  psychology  by  a 
certain  school  will  not  abolish  psychology.  One  may 
show  (and  in  the  former  treatise  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show)  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  process  we 
call  intelligizing ;  but  none  the  less  are  there  different 
movements  in  that  process,  different  attitudes  of  the 
will-process  to  the  subject-matter  with  which  it 
deals,  which  justify  us  in  talking  abstractly  of 
the  separate  powers  of  Perception,  Judgment,  and 
Seasoning.  If  this  be  so  even  of  the  formal  intelli- 
gence, which  unquestionably  is  a  unity,  how  much 
more  are  we  required  to  treat  the  whole  man — 
especially  in  the  domain  of  Feeling  where  he  is  an 
aggregate  of  different  hinds  of  desires  and  emotions — 
as  a  complex  of  potential  motives  drawing  him  hither 
and  thither  in  his  blind  groping  after  a  true  self- 
realization.  Even  Spinoza  {De  Em.  Int.)  says  that  we 
must  "  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  which 
we  desire  to  perfect,  and  also  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  nature  in  general." 

If  a  man  were  a  mere  trumpet  (and  his  being  con- 
scious of  being  a  trumpet  does  not  alter  the  case) 
through  which  the  eternal  consciousness  blows, 
making  discord  for  thousands  of  years  in  a  striving, 
more  or  less  successful,  to  find  a  final  melody,  we 
might  then,  perhaps,  accept  vague  surmises  as  to  the 
potentialities  and  final  destiny  of  our  kind.  But  if 
man  be,  as  we  believe  him  to  be,  a  distinct  and  differ- 
entiated personality  cast  upon  this  planet  for  a  few 
years  to  realize  that  personality,  we  cannot,  when  we 
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are  asked  to  tell  him  his  duty,  decline  to  consider 
him  as  a  complex  organism  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  and  endeavour  by  a  consideration  of 
that  organism  to  find  the  law  of  it.  We  cannot 
content  ourselves  with  vague  or  subtle  discussions 
of  tendency  and  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  man's  strivings  after  the  good, 
however  instructive  such  discussions  may  be.  For 
our  fimction  is  not  that  of  reflective  moralizers,  but 
of  analytical  and.  constructive  moralists.  What  we 
desire  to  see  into  is  the  science  of  man,  that  we  may 
ascertain  and  determine  the  law  for  him :  nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  possible  to  make  one  step  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  this  supreme  science  without  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  the  complex  being  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  the  inter-relations  of  the  various  con- 
stituents of  his  life.  The  deeds,  customs,  laws, 
sayings,  and  ideals  of  man  in  the  past  are  only  so 
much  experimental  material  accumulated  for  the 
scientific  investigator  which,  aided  by  the  experiences 
of  a  man  in  his  own  person  and  in  the  acts  of  his 
cotemporaries,  enable  him  to  find  his  way  to  truth. 

The  practical  issue  of  such  an  unscientific  treat- 
ment exposes  its  inadequacy.  For  when  I  come  to 
ask,  "  What  ought  I,  a  man,  to  do  ?"  both  the  neo- 
utilitarian  and  the  philosophers  who  sing  the  Eternal 
Consciousness,  have  substantially  the'  same  answer — 
"  Promote  what  has  been  '  good '  in  its  effects  and 
initiate  what  is  likely  to  be  good  in  its  effects/'  By 
all  means;  but  what  is  good — the  good  for  Man  ? 
The  criterion   of  a   good    motive,   we  are  told,   is 
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that  which  is  good  in  its  effects.  But  must  I  not 
further  ask — "  What  is  the  criterion  of  that  which  is 
good  in  its  effects  ?"  Is  it  not  man  himself  ?  Surely 
the  first  question  of  all  is  this — "  What  is  man  ? 
What  constitutes  good  for  him  ?"  i.e.^  What  makes 
him  as  a  rational  and  feeling  organism  all  that  he 
may  be — all  that  he  ought  to  be  ?  When  I  have 
ascertained  this,  I  am  then,  and  only  then,  in  a 
position  to  promote  that  good.  But  even  then, 
whether  I,  an  individual,  shall  promote  it  or  not, 
would  depend  entirely  on  my  caprice,  and  be  neither 
moral  nor  immoral,  unless  I  can  show  that  the 
conditions  of  my  self-realization — the  law  of  my 
organism — require  that  I  shall  do  it.  It  is  law,  then, 
and  the  law  of  a  particular  organism  that  the  student 
of  the  science  of  man  seeks. 

Again,  were  we  asked  to  say  wherein  the  highest 
life  for  man  consists,  we  should  probably  fail  to  find 
a  better  answer  than  that  given  by  Aristotle — a  life 
according  to  virtue,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  excellence. 
The  use,  in  the  most  excellent  way,  of  all  a  man's 
capacities  is  as  good  a  formulation  of  an  answer  to 
the  general  question  as  any  other  we  are  likely  to 
find.  Nay,  we  may  go  even  further  with  Aristotle, 
and  hold,  with  certain  qualifications,  that  the  highest 
excellence  is  the  excellence  of  the  most  excellent 
thing  in  man,  viz..  Reason,  and  that  the  highest 
life  consequently  is  philosophic  contemplation — 
substantially  also  Spinoza^s  answer.  But  this  is  no 
answer  to  the  ethical  question  which  has  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  life  in  all  its  manifold  relations. 
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Self-realization,  in  any  adequate  meaning,  must,  of 
course,  comprehend  Aristotle's  ethical  ends  ;  for  self- 
realization  is  possible  only  through  the  excellent 
activity  of  all  that  is  most  excellent  in  man.  By  a 
common  consent  this  is  the  highest  Ufe  for  man.  But 
when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  not  answered,  I  repeat, 
the  ethical  question,  either  in  its  philosophy  or  in  its 
practical  relations.  We  seek  for  a  law  in  those  relations 
of  human  life  which  are  universal,  which  are  common 
to  the  savage  and  the  sage,  and  which,  setting 
aside  special  excellences  of  the  philosophic  and 
aesthetic  life  as  always  desirable  but  yet  largely 
matters  of  idiosyncracy  and  circumstance,  are  supreme 
over  all, — a  law  of  such  a  kind  that  the  poorest  and 
the  rudest  may  be  raised  through  it  in  their  daily 
round  of  activity  to  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of 
being  than  that  of  a  devotee  of  philosophy  and  art 
who  should  fall  short  of  its  fulfilment. 

The  philosopher,  the  scientific  investigator,  and 
the  artist  may  lead  a  life  on  a  higher  rational  plane 
than  the  humble  slave  who,  notwithstanding,  may 
be  their  moral  and  spiritual  superior.  This  is  a 
truism ;  but  it  is  a  truism  which  merits  our  attention 
as  ethical  inquirers,  for  it  limits  and  restricts  the 
range  of  investigation  to  those  conditions  whereby 
alone  a  man  can,  as  an  ethical  being,  fulfil  himself, 
whatever  may  be  his  special  activities  or  however  lofty 
these  may  be.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  whatever 
disciplines  a  man's  intelHgence  and  extends  the  range 
of  his  vision,  whatever  exalts  him  through  Art  above 
the  material  interests  of  living,  makes  the  ethical  life 
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more  possible  for  him,  and  imparts,  further,  a  certain 
dignity,  beauty,  and  colour  to  that  life ;  but  none  of 
these  things,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute  by 
themselves  the  ethical  life.  To  true  living,  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  activity  is,  no  doubt,  necessary, 
as  also  are  certain  material  conditions  ;  but  it  is  not 
much  of  these  that  is  wanted  to  enable  a  man  to 
accomplish  his  ethical  destiny. 

To  enable  a  man  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  essential 
that  he  be  inspired  with  the  ethical  purpose  of  life :  and, 
as  it  is  not  life  in  general,  but  Ids  spiritual  man-life 
that  has  to  be  directed  to  its  true  ends,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  its  law  without  knowing  its  nature.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  if  we  desire  to  be  able  to 
speak  intelligently  of  either  man  or  mollusc,  we  must 
first  know  the  man  or  the  mollusc,  and  regard  each 
as  an  individual  organism,  having  certain  capacities, 
aptitudes,  and  ends,  which  it  seeks  to  fulfil,  and 
which  for  it  is  the  Good. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Knowledge  of  Man:    His  Dual  Nature. 

When  we  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  Man  in  all 
his  various  activities,  potential  and  actual,  if  we 
would  find  the  law  of  his  life,  we  are  not  to  be 
supposed  to  hold  that  man,  as  we  know  him  in  these 
days,  is  the  man  of  ten  thousand  years  ago.  We  have 
been  in  the  reflective  stage  for  three  thousand  years  at 
least ;  but,  even  prior  to  that,  men  were  exercising  their 
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activities  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and  environ- 
ment, and  feeling  their  way  through  action  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  nature,  their  own  powers 
and  possibilities.  The  philosopher  reflects,  and 
endeavours  to  analyze  and  interpret  what  has  been,  and 
now  is,  going  on  within  men ;  and  this  reflective  activity 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  mankind  beyond  a  certain 
stage,  apart  from  its  interest  as  a  mere  matter  of  science. 

But  while  the  thinker  is  very  far  from  supposing 
that  any  analysis  he  may  present  of  the  activities  of 
man  as  he  now  is,  was  the  conscious  possession  of 
men  in  primitive  ages,  he  yet  maintains  that  these 
activities  were  already  there  in  man  as  man,  and 
were  gradually  working  their  way  through  the 
experiences  of  life  to  a  clear  self-definition. 

When,  therefore,  a  fresh  attempt  is  made  to  solve 
certain  ethical  questions  and  man's  self- relation  to  the 
aggregate  of  feelings  and  energies  which  go  to  con- 
stitute him,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  do  more,  in 
analyzing  man  as  he  is  now,  than  reveal  the  process 
of  the  moral  life,  which  process  has  been  going  on 
from  the  first  and  will  continue  to  the  last. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  on  Man  as  an  object  of 
investigation,  our  procedure  in  endeavouring  to  know 
him  is  the  same  as  our  procedure  in  endeavouring  to 
know  anything  else. 

We  desire  to  ascertain  the  Notion  and  Idea  of 
Man. 

The  Notion  of  a  thing  we  previously  found  to  be 
that  which  contains  all  its  positive  and  constitutive 
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elements  and  relations:  the  Idea  we  found  to  be 
those  relations  in  the  notion  which  negated  all  else 
and  were  thus  differentiating.  We  might  put  it  thus: 
the  NotionJ.s  that  whereby  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  and 
the  Idea,  as  the  emphasizing  of  the  negative  relations 
to  all  else,  may  be  said  to  be  that  without  which  the 
thing  would  not  be  w^hat  it  is. 

To  know  the  total  function  of  any  organism  it  is 
necessary  to  know  it  in  its  Notion :  to  know  it  in  its 
ultimate  or  supreme  function  it  is  necessary  to  know 
and  determine  its  Idea — be  the  object  plant,  animal 
or  man. 

The  notion  of  Man  contains  many  things.  Apart 
from  his  animal  organism  and  all  the  processes  implied 
in  this,  he  is  an  aggregate  of  feelings  and  emotions 
and  energies :  the  idea  of  man  is  simple. 

As  an  attuent  consciousness  man  is  subject  to  an 
infinite  variety  and  series  of  feelings.  This  aggregate 
of  feelings  is  the  Real  in  man.  As  attuent  merely, 
he  is  an  offspring  of  nature,  a  part  of  nature,  which 
moves  in  him  and  sways  him  hither  and  thither. 
He  is  a  slave  of  nature  protected  only  by  the  coercive 
forces  of  Love  and  Aversion  (Pleasure  and  Pain). 

The  idea  of  man,  his  differentiating  and  negating 
characteristic,  is  V/ill  and  its  movements  which  con- 
stitute Reason,  its  initial  act  being  the  subsuming  of 
the  subject,  thereby  transforming  it  into  Personality 
or  Ego.     This  is  the  Formal  in  man. 

Hence  the  dual  nature  of  man.  The  universal 
spirit  works  in  his  subject-consciousness  through 
feeling,  but  is  tied  down,  so  to  speak,  to  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  subject.  The  spirit  finally  liberates  itself 
by  a  new  movement  in  the  conscious  subject  whereby 
the  subject  emerges  as  a  Will.  This  Will  is  freedom 
and  through  it  self-consciousness  or  free  personality 
is  constituted. 

(a)   The  Attuent  Man. 

We  have  seen*  the  attuent  man  as  the  subject  of 
impressions  on  outer  sense  (the  inner  sense  being 
only  casually  adverted  to),  and  we  have  seen  what 
he  does  with  these  impressions.  We  have  now  to 
regard  him  as  an  organism  within  which  there  arise 
feelings  of  which  the  same  subject  is  the  recipient. 

The  outer  impressions  reach  us  in  infinite  variety, 
but  the  character  of  the  facts  they  convey  can  be 
generalized  ;  and  this  is  done  in  what  are  called 
a  "posteriori  categories  as  these  may  be  conceived 
prior  to  the  presence  of  will-reason  in  the  subject.  So 
with  inner  feelings.  To  show  to  what  extent  these  a 
"posteriori  categories  are  applicable  to  inner  feeling, 
and  how  far  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter 
makes  that  application  impossible,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  treatise.  But  this  at  least  we 
can  discern,  that  the  feelings  arise  in  the  subject  as 
different  one  from  the  other;  and,  speaking  generally, 
that  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation 
are  applicable  to  the  perception  and  reflex  co-ordina- 
tion of  them.  Quantity  as  apphed  to  feelings  is 
intensity  (more  or  less)  and  duration  ;  quality  is 
likeness  or  unlikeness  ;  while  relation  is  determined 

*  I  assnme  here,  and  indeed  throughout,  a  knowledge  of  the 
former  Treatise  by  me. 
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by  quantity  and  quality,  and  is  illustrated  in 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  co-existence  in 
time. 

The  feelings  have  been  variously  named  impulses, 
propensions,  desires,  emotions.  They  are  all  impulses 
of  some  kind.  It  is  better  to  reserve  the  term 
"  emotion  "  for  those  feelings  which  have  not  directly 
to  do  with  nutrition,  propagation,  and  self-pre- 
servation. 

To  render  a  complete  account  of  the  feelings  is  not 
here  attempted,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  questions  in  the  philosophy  of  ethics.  To 
discriminate  and  classify  them,  and  to  separate  the 
primary  and  simple  from  the  complex,  is  the  task 
of  empirical  psychology. 

We  may  say  generally,  however,  that  these  stirrings 
or  forces  of  nature  in  the  subject  are : — 

Propensions  or  desires  for  nutrition. 

,,  ,,  propagation. 

„  „  power. 

Feelings  of  fear. 
„  daring. 

„  love  of  activity. 

„  love  of  rest. 

Vague  sympathy. 
Emotion  of  the  love  of  others. 

,,  „      love  of  the  love  of  others. 

(b)   The  Rational  Man, 
Will  emerging  as  Reason  turns  on  the  subject  and 
discriminates   and  names  the  inner  data  of  feeling 

2  * 
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which  till  then  had  been  only  vaguely  attuited   as 
in  the  case  of  animals. 

But  just  as  Reason  brings  itself  into  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  outer  sense,  so  does  it  bring  itself  into  the 
domain  of  inner  feeling  ;  and  this  not  merely  as  a 
discriminator,  co-ordinator  and  regulator,  but  as  itself 
a  constituent  element  in  the  feelings.  Even  the 
pure  act  of  reasoning  becomes,  after  it  has  been  ex- 
perienced, an  emotion.  Again,  the  mere  feeling  of  the 
attuent  subject  as  a  subject  becomes  transformed  into 
the  consciousness,  and  with  this  into  the  emotion ,  of 
Personality,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  rights. 

Then,  the  action  of  Reason  on  the  primary  feelings 
and  their  relation  to  personality  on  one  side 
and  to  the  environment  of  the  person  on  the  other, 
gives  rise  to  new  emotions  which,  though  really 
complex,  present  themselves  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness as  simple.  When  a  primary  feeling  has 
been  thus  rationalized  under  the  influences  above 
mentioned,  we  call  it  a  sentiment  or  moral  idea.  The 
predicate  moral  is  more  commonly  confined  to  those 
sentiments  or  ideas  which  Reason  has  ascertained  to 
be  right  and  good.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  person,  the  moral  ideas  of  Integrity,  of 
Temperance,  of  Fortitude,  of  Perseverance,  of  Courage, 
of  Purity,  of  Holiness ;  and  in  relation  to  environment, 
the  sentiment  or  moral  idea  of  Benevolence  (the  love 
of  others  affirmed  by  reason  as  right  and  good),  the 
Love  of  the  love  of  others  (approbation,  reputation, 
fame,  &c.),  Justice,  with  all  the  social  virtues 
which  flow  from  it — such  as  Honesty,  Truthfulness, 
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and  that  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
which  we  call  courtesy.  A  complex  of  the  love  of 
power  and  the  love  of  reputation  gives  Ambition ;  and 
so  forth.  Fear,  again,  directed  to  an  object  of  Reason 
becomes  reverence,  awe,  devotion,  and  also  Humility 
in  the  Christian  sense,  as  opposed  to  craven  servility 
which  is  a  purely  animal  feeling. 

An  exposition  and  analysis  of  these  and  other 
complex  states  would  be  a  natural  history  of  the 
Passions, — full  of  interest  in  itself,  and  still  more  in 
its  relation  to  the  formation  of  character.  But 
enough  has  been  said  for  our  purposes  here. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Good  Will. 
I  ASK  the  question  here  simply  as  a  psychologist. 
What  do  I  find  the  Good  Will  to  be  as  a  matter  of 
fact  when  I  consult  my  own  conscious  experience  and 
study  that  of  other  men  ? 

The  Good  Will  is  that  Will  which  habitually  sub- 
sumes moral  ideas  as  motives  of  its  willing  or  volition. 
These  ideas  must  be  concrete  in  so  far  as  they  are 
content  of  formal  Will-reason,  and  they  will,  further, 
certainly  be  found  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
man  and  men.  But,  as  ideas,  they  have  lost  a 
clear  knowledge  of  their  history.  They  live  in  the 
civilized  man  as  part  of  his  mental  furniture,  and 
constitute  objects  of  spiritual  contemplation  as  things 
of  reason  and  as  the  end,  and  therefore  motive,  of  all 
moral  striving.    They  thus  become  for  a  self-conscious 
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reason  an  absolute  good.  At  the  same  time  these 
ideas  can  be  traced  to  their  origins  and  be  shown  to 
be  founded  in  real  relations.  Were  it  not  so,  life  in 
them,  which  is  the  life  of  the  good  will,  and  there- 
fore the  perfect  life,  could  not  be  a  life  of  active  virtue  -. 
it  could  not  be  the  Christian,  but  only  the  Budd- 
histic, life.  To  suppose,  however,  that  because  these 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas  rise  out  of  the  real,  through 
the  operation  of  reason,  they  are  somehow  tarnished 
and  their  absoluteness  destroyed,  is  a  sheer  banality 
of  speculation. 

The  whole  process  in  constituting  moral  ideas  is  the 
same  as  in  constituting  ideas  of  other  concrete  relations 
that  are  not  moral.  All  possible  presentations  to  the 
consciousness  of  man  are  taken  up  by  the  Will-reason, 
and  as  thus  held  in  self-consciousness,  are  interpreted 
in  subjection  to  the  categories,  and  having  been 
interpreted,  they  are  then  given  out  in  terms  of 
Thought.  Thought  is  the  truth  of  things.  In  the 
same  way  all  possible  data  of  inner  feeling  which 
suggest  and  stimulate  volition  have  to  be  taken  up, 
and  the  volition  has  to  effect  itself  in  terms  of 
thought. 

When  Will-reason  has  rendered  an  account  of 
impressions  in  terms  of  thought,  it  affirms  the  True; 
when  it  subsumes  the  true  as  motive  of  voHtion,  it 
actualizes  the  Good.  It  is  a  good  will.  In  both  cases 
alike  the  real  may  be  said  to  have  become  identified 
with  the  Ego ;  in  the  one  case  for  affirmation,  in  the 
other  for  actualization. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Will-reason  does  not  do:  it  only  acts. 

The  Will-reason  exhibits  itself  in  the  search  for  truth 
and  it  exhausts  itself  in  the  affirmation  of  truth. 
The  energies  and  impulses  of  the  attuent  or  animal 
man  thereafter  come  into  operation  and  carry 
thought  out  into  the  region  of  matter  and  the 
phenomenal,  to  which  indeed  they  themselves  belong. 

The  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this  :  Will-reason 
affirms,  and  it  does  so  by  subsuming  the  object — i.e.i 
the  moral  idea  (not  into  the  attuent  subject,  but) 
into  the  Personality  or  Ego.  When  the  attuent 
subject  becomes  endowed  with  Will,  its  first  silent  act 
is,  through  will,  to  subsume  itself  and  so  constitute 
Personality  or  Ego.  Other  acts  of  percipience  presume 
this  as  the  prius  of  all.  With  the  completed  perceptions 
which  follow,  there  arises  an  instinctive  necessity  to 
bring  the  percepts  into  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal 
— to  externalize  again  that  which  has  been  subsumed 
into  identity  (so  to  speak)  with  the  Ego.  This 
externalization  is  utterance  (owferance)  or  Speech. 

Now  all  the  propensions,  desires,  and  primary 
emotions  which  go  to  constitute  the  attuent  subject, 
and  which  we  share  with  animals,  also  seek  externali- 
zation^ but  in  another  way.  They  prompt  the 
individual  to  do  something  in  the  region  of  the 
phenomenal,  to  be   himself  a   visible   and   palpable 
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force  among  other  forces.  In  so  far  as  these  attaent 
feelings  and  incitations  externalize  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Will-reason,  they  are  either 
immoral  or,  at  least,  non-moral.  They  are  the  deeds 
of  the  attuent  subject,  not  the  acts  of  the  Person. 

The  Will-reason  seeks  and  finds  a  certain  content 
of  volition,  affirms  it  as  end,  law,  and  motive.  The 
Personality  subsumes  this  into  itself  and  the  willing 
or  volition  follows.  But  Will  is  not  the  same  as  willing 
or  volition.  Will  exhausts  itself  in  the  affirmation  of 
motive  and  law;  but  the  energy  which  gives  effect  to 
the  Will  is  an  energy  drawn  from  the  domain  of 
Feeling — that  particular  feeling  which  forms  the 
matter  of  the  motive  and  law  which  have  been 
affirmed.  When,  for  example,  I  have  affirmed  and 
subsumed  as  right  and  law  into  my  personality,  a 
motive  of  benevolence,  Will-reason  and  that  element 
in  the  personality  which  is  due  to  Will-reason  have 
done  their  work.  At  least,  any  further  work  is  the 
spiritual  concentration  of  Will  (or  of  the  personality 
in  so  far  as  it  is  will)  on  the  motive-end;*  but  the 
actual  willing^  the  passing  of  the  Will  into  deed  (which 
I  call  volition),  is  entirely  the  function  of  the  emotion 
of  benevolence  which  belongs  to  me,  not  as  a  rational, 
but  as  a  merely  attuent  consciousness. 

Will,  then,  as  reason  and  as  a  constitutive  element 
of  personality,  acts;  but  the  doing  at  the  bidding  of 
Will -reason  is  left  to  the  feelings  and  emotions  which 
make  the  attuent  man  and  which  are  inextricably 
involved  in  the  matter  and  energy  of  the  physical 

*  See  sequel. 
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universe.  Thus  Will,  as  Spirit,  brings  no  new  energy 
(in  the  physical  sense)  into  the  world  of  the  pheno- 
menal ;  it  simply  regulates  and  commands  the 
direction  in  which  physical  energy  is  to  be  discharged ; 
in  other  words  imposes  Law  on  Sensibility. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Man  as  an  Object  of  Investigation.     Self- 
realization  IS  the  Good. 

An  external  organic  object  of  sense  realizes  itself 
through  certain  dynamical  relations  of  elements  which 
are  accomplished  in  it  and  for  it  by  the  necessary 
relations  and  sequences  of  nature.  When  the  object 
is  an  organic  conscious  object,  we  find  that  it  realizes 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious,  through  certain 
elements  in  itself  which  we  call  feelings — the  aggre- 
gate of  which  in  the  unity  of  the  subject  constitutes 
that  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious.  These  feelings 
are  partly  external  excitations,  partly  inner  excitations, 
if  we  look  to  the  source  of  them.  The  conscious 
object  (now  also  a  subject)  attains  to  its  realization 
through  the  harmonious  play  of  these  feelings,  which 
is  accomplished  in  it  ;  for  it  is  still  in  subjection  to 
the  necessary  laws  of  nature.  When  there  is  evolved 
in  the  subject  the  higher  potency  of  Will,  it  thereby 
becomes  rational;  and  while  mechanical  and  vital 
processes  still  are  accomplished  in  and  for  it  by  the 
necessary  processes  of  nature,  the  conscious  elements 
of  Feeling  are  now  subject  to  the  interference  and 
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regulation  of  Will,  which  co-ordinates  them  to  an 
end — which  end  is  accomplished  through  the  har- 
monious relation  of  the  elements,  just  as  in  any  other 
object — that  is  to  say,  their  harmonious  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  object  itself  and  to  its  environment. 

Beings  endowed  with  Will  and  consequent  reason, 
have  to  seek  and  find  the  adjustment  of  relations 
for  themselves.  They  do  so  by  the  self-conscious 
realization  of  their  own  ends  as  organic  intelligent 
units,  and  further  (with  reference  to  their  environ- 
ment) as  units  of  a  larger  organism  called  Society. 
The  search  must  always  be  for  End  with  a  view  to 
the  harmonious  co-ordination  of  the  elements  now  let 
loose  from  the  grip  of  necessary  nature  and  handed 
over  to  Will-reason  to  adjust. 

Such  a  being  is  Man. 

That  Harmony  of  inter-relations  whereby  a  thing 
realizes  itself  and  is  what  it  is,  is  the  good  for  each 
thing.  A  similar  harmony  attained  by  man  for  him- 
self through  the  free  operation  of  his  Will-reason  is 
the  good  for  man.  Harmony  and  "the  Good"  then  are 
substantially  one ;  and  it  is  this  which  man  at  every 
stage  of  his  long  history  is  painfully  seeking. 

The  Good,  however,  is  a  more  general  term  than 
Harmony.  The  latter  defines  wherein  the  Good  for 
man  (as  for  all  else)  consists. 

As  the  elements  to  be  dealt  with  are  feelings,  the 
Good  is  the  Harmony  of  feelings — the  feelings  of  the 
subject.  For  Man's  relations  to  his  environment  are 
known  to  him  only  through  his  feelings — at  least  so 
far  as  doing  is  concerned  and  motives  to  doing. 
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All  external  effects  of  a  man's  volition,  including 
in  these  its  effects  on  the  well-being  or  ill -being  of 
others,  have  to  be  interpreted  and  finally  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  effect  on  the  agent  himself;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  extent  to  which  they  furnish  true  and 
adequate  content  for  his  reason  and  his  capacities 
for  feeling.  The  web  which  the  spider  spins  is  out 
of  its  own  body:  and  the  whole  complex  social 
organism,  at  whatever  stage  of  man's  historical  pro- 
gress we  regard  it,  is  only  an  expression  of  man's 
inner  life,  his  needs,  limitations,  aspirations  and 
ends.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  adumbration  of  his 
personality. 

In  brief,  while  other  organisms  are  co-ordinated  ^or 
.these  organisms,  Man,  through  the  emergence  of  will 
and  reason  in  him,  is  the  co-ordinator  of  his  own 
organism.  It  is  he  himself  that  is  an  end  to  him- 
self, and  has  to  organize  the  complex  elements  into 
a  harmonious  whole — into  "the  Good"  for  him.  We 
are  not  as  searchers  for  the  law  of  obligation  con- 
cerned (as  I  have  already  pointed  out)  with  the 
conditions  of  this  harmony  and  completeness  in  its 
widest  comprehension,,  but  only  with  those  governing 
conditions  which  must  be  always  present,  which 
the  terms  "  better  "  and  "  worse  "  do  not  adequately 
designate,  but  only  the  terms  "right"  and  "  wrong," 
"good"  and  "bad,"  in  the  moral  signification. 

As  to  all  else  that  concerns  the  full  fimction  of 
man  there  is  a  consensus.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  days  there  is  a  consensus  also  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes  the   good    man.     But    the    aim   of    ethical 
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philosophy  is  to  inquire  into  moral  origins,  to  define 
the  true  character  and  quality  of  the  moral  volition, 
and  to  explain  the  source  of  law  and  obligation. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

The  Question  and  the  Criterion  of  the 
Answer.     Harmony  in  Feeling. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
results  of  our  inquiry  thus  far. 

To  know  Man  we  must  approach  him  as  we 
approach  any  other  object  of  knowledge,  and  seek  to 
know  him  in  his  Notion  and  Idea. 

The  formal  in  man,  before  the  Subject  rises  through 
the  emergence  of  Will  to  reason  and  personality,  is 
the  same  as  the  formal  in  nature.  It  is  restricted 
by  natural  conditions  and  under  necessary  law. 

The  Real  in  man  is  Feeling  (desires  and  emotions). 

The  Formal  in  man  liberates  itself  out  of  mere 
feeling  and  becomes  the  subject-initiated  movement 
of  Will  which  constitutes  Reason  and  Personality. 

The  Notion  of  man  embraces  both  the  real  and 
formal  ;  but  the  idea  in  the  notion  is  will  and 
consequent  reason  and  personality. 

The  end  of  man,  as  of  every  other  organism,  is 
self-realization. 

This  self-realization  is  possible  only  through  living : 
and  living  comprehends  the  full  extent  of  the  notion. 
Life  in  all  its  fulness  and  abundance  is  the  self- 
realization  of  man — his  function. 
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But  the  function  of  every  organism  is  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  idea  in  the  notion.  In  the  case  of  man, 
this  idea  is  Will-reason  with  personality,  which  is 
simply  the  will  in  the  subject.  The  ultimate  function 
of  man,  then,  is  the  dominancy  of  will  and  person- 
ality ;  free  movement  of  will  in  knowing  and  affirming, 
and  free  movement  of  the  same  will  in  actualizing  its 
affirmations,  z.e.,  in  volition  or  doing. 

Self-realization  then  is  possible  only  through  the 
constant  presence  of  the  Formal  (the  Ideal)  in  the 
Real — of  Will  in  Feeling,  and  its  perpetual  supremacy. 
The  Idea  of  man  is  the  End,  or  supreme  purpose  of  man. 

The  Real  in  man  is  Feeling,  as  has  been  said,  and 
this  is  wholly  in  and  through  the  Subject  prior  to 
Personality,  the  Subject  being  merely  the  unity  of 
basis  for  the  aggregate  of  feelings. 

Feeling  in  and  through  reason, — this  is  Morality. 

The  Real,  in  and  through  which  the  life  of  formal 
reason  is  alone  possible,  must,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
of  many  elements  (feelings),  have  some  conditions 
of  its  self-realization  by  means  of  reason.  The  law  of 
universal  existence  is  one,  and  T  must  seek  for  these 
conditions  as  I  seek  for  the  conditions  of  realization 
in  any  other  organism,  it  matters  not  which. 

These  conditions  we  ascertain  in  the  case  of  other 
organisms  through  the  a  posteriori  and  a  priori 
categories.  Quantity,  quality,  relation,  ground,  end, 
have  to  meet  in  one  conception  of  an  object  and 
constitute  that  object  for  knowledge,  as  that  object 
actually  is. 
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We  do  this  from  a  position  outside  the  object  and, 
thus  studying  it,  we  reveal  the  operation  of  the 
formal  universal  reason  in  it  as  given  for  our  inter- 
pretation in  quantity,  quality  and  motion;  in  other 
words,  as  elements  and  relations  of  elements — these 
being  data  a  posteriori.     This  is  physical  science. 

These  elements  and  their  relations  are  in  the 
stream  of  necessary  causation.  So  with  the  elements 
and  relations  in  man  as  a  mere  subject  and  aggregate 
of  feelings. 

But  here  enters  a  peculiarity.  Through  Will- 
reason  and  the  duality  of  man's  nature  thereby  con- 
stituted, man  has  to  treat  his  subject  and  its  feelings 
not  only  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  of  regulation. 
He,  as  a  Will  and  self-conscious,  is  the  centre  of  his 
own  organism,  and  has  so  to  arrange  and  regulate 
the  real  elements  and  their  relations  in  himself  as  to 
secure  the  realization  of  himself.  In  brief,  he  as  a 
Will-reason  has  to  do  for  his  own  organism  what 
nature  through  necessary  laws  does  for  all  else. 

Self-realization  for  any  organism  is  "the  good" 
for  that  organism.  Man  has  to  find  '*  the  good  "  for 
himself.     He  is  an  end  to  himself. 

Accordingly,  a  man  while  recognizing  the  su- 
premacy of  the  idea  of  man  in  himself,  viz.,  Will- 
reason,  or  the  Formal,  as  dominant  and  supreme — is 
yet  at  a  loss  to  discover  those  relations  of  elements 
in  the  Real  of  himself,  viz.,  his  Feelings,  which  will 
realize  ^*the  Good"  for  himself.  How  shall  he  know 
this?  By  what  criterion  shall  he  say  "this  is  the 
good  for  Man  and  not  that"? 
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Thus  it  is  that  through  man's  freedom  to  constitute 
the  raw  material  (so  to  speak)  of  his  own  organism 
into  a  complete  organism,  there  arise  the  perplexities 
which  we  call  moral  questions.  The  task  of  the 
moral  philosopher  is  to  ascertain  the  good  for  man, 
to  organize  him,  so  to  speak. 

When  he  investigates  any  organism  not  himself,  the 
thinker,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  a  'priori  categories, 
is  seeking  for  that  inter-relation  and  reciprocity  of 
elements  and  dynamic  states  which  in  due  subjection  to 
the  idea  of  the  thing  before  him,  its  ultimate  function, 
effect  ''the  good"  for  that  thing. 

This,  when  ascertained,  he  calls  the  Law  of  and  for 
that  thing.  When  he  sees  this,  he  experiences  an 
intellectual  satisfaction,  which,  when  looked  at,  is  an 
emotion  of  rational  pleasure  in  the  conception  of  parts 
and  motions  seen  as  fitting  each  into  each  and  effect- 
ing that  balanced  inter-relation  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  Law.  In  other  words,  he  enjoys  the  sense  of 
Harmony. 

Man  can  see,  as  outside  himself,  the  law  of  other 
organisms;  but  being  at  the  centre  of  himself,  he 
can  know  nothing  of  the  law  of  the  real  in  himself, 
except  through  consciousness  of  the  real;  that  is  to 
say,  through  Feeling. 

But  the  organism  which  he  has  to  know — to  consti- 
tute in  the  knowing  and  know  in  the  constituting — is 
all  Feeling,  outside  the  formal  action  of  the  Will-reason. 

Reason  therefore  in  constituting  an  organism  out 
of  the  raw  material  of  Feeling  has  no  guide  save 
Feeling. 
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Through  the  ages,  man  is  groping  his  way  to  such  a 
constitution  of  his  own  real  or  feeling  organism  as 
will  be  its  true  Good  ;  and  the  evidence  that  he  has 
found  it  is  in  feeling— the  feeling  of  Harmony. 

Thus  self-realization  of  a  conscious  intelligence  is 
another  name  for  "  the  Good  "  of  that  organism,  and 
the  Good  for  the  organism  is  guaranteed  by  a  sense 
of  Harmony  in  its  living,  in  which  alone  there  is  rest 
and  there  is  peace. 

Our  aim  as  reflective  or  philosophical  moralists 
then  is  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  harmony  of 
man  as  an  organic  intelligent  unit,  and  further  as  a 
unit  of  that  larger  organism,  Society,  through  which 
alone  he  can  be  man.  And  our  aim  as  practical 
moralists  or  educators  is  to  see  to  it,  by  whatever 
means  may  be  possible,  that  each  man  harmoniously 
lives  and  thus  fulfils  the  law  of  his  being. 

But  after  all  as  reflective  moralists  we  are  not 
concerned  (as  has  already  been  pointed  out)  with  the 
harmonious  living  of  man.  On  that  there  is  already  a 
consensus  among  educated  men  of  all  schools  of  thought. 
What  we  are  specially  concerned  with  is  rather  the 
conditions  without  which  harmonious  living  is  ira'pos- 
sible,  whatever,  and  however  high,  the  plane  of  mere 
intellectual  life  may  be,  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
these  conditions,  and  the  nature  and  source  of  the 
Law  and  Duty  that  are  in  them. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  object  of  human  Volition  is  Reason-given 
Law  ;  for  Harmony  is  possible 

ONLY  THROUGH  Law. 

Harmony  is  the  universal  and  necessary  predicate  of 
self-realization  or  the  Good.  In  things  we  see  it  as 
attained  through  necessary  relations;  in  conscious 
beings  it  must  be  felt,  and  in  self-conscious  beings 
it  is  the  end  of  the  action  of  Will-reason  in  its 
endeavour  to  constitute  for  itself  a  perfect  organism 
of  feeling. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Will-reason  de- 
liberately and  purposely  sets  this  end  before  itself. 
All  that  is  meant  is  that  this  is  implicit  as  end  in 
the  Will-reason,  seeking  satisfaction  for  itself  under 
the  a  priori  stimulus  of  the  Form  of  End.  All  men, 
as  men,  have  the  same  potentialities,  but  the  Papuan 
and  the  ancient  Greek  and  the  modern  Christian  find 
harmony  in  very  different  ranges  of  feelings  and 
volitions.  Even  the  conception  which  satisfied 
Aristotle  will  not  satisfy  Christ  or  Paul. 

And  this  being  so,  the  feeling  of  harmony  is,  in  the 
unreflective  stage  of  man's  history  (or  of  any  individual 
man's  life  here  and  now),  the  criterion  of  ethical 
life — of  the  attainment  of  the  Good  for  him  :  and  in 
the  reflective  stage,  the  demonstration  of  the  law  of 
Harmony — of  the  conditions  of  harmony — determines 
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the  universal  truth  in  respect  of  the  ethical  life. 
And  this  not  merely  in  respect  of  man  as  an  organic 
intelligent  unit,  but  also  of  man  in  Society. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Law. 
It  is  the  law  of  Feeling  or  Sensibility  we  seek,  and 
hence  arises  in  all  moral  inquiries  a  tendency  to 
reason  in  a  circle,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid. 
For  the  domain  of  the  Real  is  here  the  domain  of 
FeeUng,  and  we  seek  the  Law  in  Feeling.  How  are 
we  to  rationalize  Feeling  into  Law  save  by  applying 
the  criterion  of  Feeling  as  our  measuring  standard  ? 
We  answer  that  there  is  no  other  way.  It  is  through 
Feeling  that  Reason  can  alone  ascertain  the  Law  of 
Feeling. 

To  illustrate : — Just  as  the  real  of  sense  instructs 
Reason  as  to  the  law  of  things  of  sense  through 
quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  so  does  the  real  of 
feeling  instruct  Reason  as  to  the  law  of  feeling  or 
sensibility. 

To  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  external  standard 
of  the  Law  of  an  organism  is  absurd.  If  we  say  that 
the  law  resolves  itself  into  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
men,  the  answer  is,  that  the  good  of  his  fellows  is 
nothing  to  any  man,  save  in  so  far  as  he  feels  it,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  satisfies  him.  Besides,  any  such 
external  standard  (and  we  have  chosen  the  highest  and 
best,  except  the  Will  of  God,  which  is  theological  in 
the  superstitious  sense  of  that  word)  cannot  solve  the 
question  of  the  Good  for  my  many-sided  organism. 
J  have  other  things  to  think  of  besides  the  Good  of 
my  fello-w-men.     I  have  to  seek  the  perfection  of  my 
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whole  nature,  for  its  own  sake  and  as  its  own  end. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  shall  probably 
have  to  say  again,  I  must  first  ascertain  "  the  Good  " 
for  Man,  before  I  can  move  a  finger  to  promote  the 
good  of  men.  And  this  is  true  not  merely  of  the 
reflective  moralist,  but  of  the  unreflecting  prehistoric 
nomad. 

The  Intuitional  Moralist  tells  us,  if  I  understand 
him,  that,  apart  from  pure  reason  and  apart  from 
mere  sensibility,  there  is  in  man's  rational  organism 
a  special  faculty  called  Conscience,  which  at  once 
aflirms  the  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  of  every 
possible  volition,  either  directly  or  through  the 
general  principle  of  which  each  volition  is  a  particular 
case :  and  affirms  it,  moreover,  as  law  and  duty.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  this  is  the  actual 
experience  of  each  one  of  us  in  our  daily  life.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  to  the  philosopher  this  inner 
result  of  organized  moral  experience  is  precisely  the 
object  of  investigation,  and  that  after  we  have  admitted 
what  the  Intuitionalist  affirms,  philosophy  begins. 
Philosophy  has  to  do  with  origins. 

The  ultimate  question,  however,  underlying  this 
theory,  but  which  the  Intuitionalist  himself  is  often 
too  confused  to  see,  is  this:  "Does  an  inner  and 
inexplicable  utterance  of  Law  instruct  as  to  the  content 
of  volition  ?"  Kant  has  given  scientific  dignity  to 
the  Intuitionalist  view,  speaking  generally;  but  his 
theory  itself  is  not  to  be  identified  with  it.  The 
Intuitional  theory,  in  truth,  resolves  itself  ultimately 
into  the    "  Will  of  God  theory  ;"  for  it  manifestly 
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rests  on  a  categorical  utterance  of  the  Will  of  God 
in  us,  instead  of  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  has  to  be 
considered  by  us,  not  with  any  polemical  purpose, 
but  simply  to  throw  light  on  our  constructive  argu- 
ment.    Of  this  in  the  sequel. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  distinctly  understand  this,  that 
while  it  is  true  that  Reason  can,  through  Feeling 
alone,  ascertain  the  law  of  Feeling,  it  is  Law  that  we 
seek.  Law,  however,  is  determined  in  and  through 
Feeling  as  ultimately  a  sense  of  Harmony,  and  thus 
Feeling  governs  Law.  But,  inasmuch  as  Feeling  is 
always  more  or  less  consciously  in  search  of  Harmony, 
it  contains  in  itself,  by  implication,  conditions  of 
Harmony — a  law  of  Harmony.  The  object  is  not 
Pleasure — which  is  the  gratification  of  particular 
feelings  in  endless  succession  —  but  yet  it  is 
Felicity  or  Happiness,  for  a  feeling  of  Harmony  is 
Happiness. 

Thus  Eeason,  both  in  the  unreflective  stage  of 
man's  history  and  in  the  reflective,  must,  in  its  search 
for  law  in  the  sensibility,  refer  itself  ultimately  to 
sensibility,  in  order  that  it  may  know  when  it  has 
found  the  law. 

Reason  aj)riori\^  always  seeking  an  end,  which  end 
is  "  the  Good  '*  for  the  organism,  and  therefore  is 
seeking  law;  but  as  the  ultimate  criterion-  of  the 
ascertainment  of  law  is  a  feeling  of  Harmony,  its 
ultimate  criterion  is  Happiness.  As  all  particular 
feelings  are  to  be  subordinated  to  harmony,  there 
is  involved  in  harmony  repression  and  pain.  There 
are,  in  short,  certain   conditions  of  harmony.     None 
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the  less  is  the  ultimate  criterion  the  happiness  of 
Reason  in  the  law  of  feeling  ascertained  in  and 
through  feeling. 

Not  your  happiness  or  my  happiness,  of  course, 
but  the  happiness  of  man — the  organic  intelligent 
unit  we  call  man,  to  which  each  man  must  subject 
himself  as  the  law  of  the  man-creature. 

In  the  unreflective  ages  of  mere  custom-morality, 
Reason  is  always  groping  its  way  to  this  law  of 
man  :  in  reflective  times  it  makes  the  consideration 
of  it  a  conscious  object  of  inquiry  as  part  of  the 
science  of  man.  But  always  the  law  is  objective  and 
not  subjective,  as  all  law  must  be. 

The  object,  then,  of  Will  is  not  Pleasure,  nor 
yet  Happiness,  but  Reason-given  I^aw — the  Law  of 
Harmony  ;  but  this  necessarily  ascertained  through 
feeling,  and  therefore  through  happiness. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Rationality   the   ground  of  the  Possibility  or 
Morality.     Conscious  Mediate  ends. 

Keeping  in  view  the  dual  nature  of  man — the 
Formal  and  the  Real  in  him — we  have  now  to  consider 
the  character  and  aims  of  inner  feeling.  The  aim  or 
end  of  Will-reason  in  dealing  with  the  external  is 
knowing;  but  in  the  region  of  feeling  we  have  to 
consider  certain  movements — blind  forces  of  nature 
in  us  seeking  satisfaction — which  reside  in  the  attuent 
subject  as  an  aggregate  of  inner  feelings. 
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The  term  feeling  is  used  by  us  generically  to  include 
desires  and  emotions.  A  feeling  of  want,  with  an  inner 
movement  to  satisfy  it,  is  Desire.  Emotion  diifers 
in  this  that  the  term  is  reserved  for  those  desires 
which  seek  an  object  other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
the  material  organism  of  the  subject. 

The  end  of  the  movement  of  a  desire  or  emotion 
is  its  own  satisfaction.  There  is  nothing  interposed 
between  the  feeling  and  its  satisfaction,  save  the  object 
by  means  of  which  it  effects  itself;  as,  for  example, 
hunger  does  by  means  of  food.  It  may  be  said 
accordingly  that  the  feeling  mediates  itself  through 
an  object.  But  the  object  is  merely  instrumentary. 
There  is  no  interposition  in  consciousness  between 
the  feeling  and  its  completion  in  its  own  satisfaction. 
Thus  in  its  whole  range,  the  attuent  subject  as  feeling 
is  purely  animal. 

When  Will- reason  enters,  it  arrests  the  flux  of 
feeling  and  impulse,  and  having  thus  learned  to  know 
its  desires,  sets  itself  in  operation  to  satisfy  these. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  a  priori  form  of  end, 
it  contemplates  its  feelings  (simple  or  complex) 
as  ends. 

Accordingly,  animals,  and  man  in  so  far  as  he  is 
merely  an  attuent  consciousness,  are  stimulated  to  do 
a  particular  thing,  not  by  any  particular  object,  but 
by  a  desire  for  or  aversion  to  some  particular  object. 
This  doing  of  desire  is  non -mediate :  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  nothing  interposed  between  the  mere  desire 
and  its  satisfaction  except  the  object  through  which 
it  is  to  obtain   that   satisfaction.      The  object,  it  is 
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true,  may  be  said  to  stand  between  the  desire  and 
its  satisfaction  as  the  medium  of  satisfaction;  but  it 
is  a  medium  merely  as  an  instrument.  After  ex- 
perience of  pleasure  and  pain,  objects  certainly 
stimulate  desires;  but  the  desires  precede  all  possible 
objects,  and  seek  these  as  their  filling, — as  the  external 
conditions  of  their  own  fulfilment  or  satisfaction. 
All  such  activities  are  outside  the  moral  sphere, 
and  are  in  themselves  neither  moral  nor  immoral. 
They  are  indifferent. 

When  Reason  enters,  it  begins  to  arrest  these 
inner  feelings  and  to  deal  with  them  with  a  view  to 
their  regulation — the  suppression  of  this  and  the 
moderation  of  that.  This  interference  of  the  Will 
as  a  power  among  the  natural  forces  in  a  man  is  pro- 
bably first  called  into  activity  when  one  natural  motive-' 
force  is  found  to  conflict  with  itself  or  with  another. 
Animals  in  such  circumstances  become  the  prey  of 
the  stronger  force;  Reason  entering,  determines  that 
one  of  two  or  more  forces  which  is  to  be  allowed  to 
actualize  itself. 

When  Will-reason  thus  enters  into  the  attuent 
sphere  (the  range  of  which  has  been  sketched  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  it  enters  as  containing  in 
itself  the  form  of  end.  This  end  is,  in  the  first  place, 
perception  and  affirmation — mere  knowing  or  cogni- 
tion. This  knowing  must  precede  all  rational  doing. 
Rational  doing  (as  has  been  before  said)  is  merely 
rational  affirmation  externalized,  that  is  to  say, 
carried  out  into  the  world  of  the  concrete,  the  finite 
and   the  phenomenal.     Thus   man  as  a  reason  must 
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seek  the  truth  of  knowing  in  the  sphere  of  feeling,  if 
he  is  to  find  the  truth  of  doing. 

In  the  cognition  of  the  external,  Will- reason 
manipulates,  so  to  speak,  phenomenal  presentations 
which  concern  man  as  a  cognitive  being  alone ;  in  the 
cognition  of  inner  feeling  it  seeks  to  know  by  a  similar 
process,  but  the  matter  of  its  knowledge  is  now 
phenomenal  presentations  whose  specific  character  is 
that  they  incite  to  do ;  they  stimulate  a  man  to  carry 
himself  out  of  himself  with  a  view  to  impress  himself 
on  himself  reflexly  or  on  others,  and  through  others 
again  on  himself. 

The  Will- reason  is  always  seeking — cannot  help 
seeking — ends  of  volition.  All  incitements  of  feeling 
are  arrested  just  as,  in  the  cognition  of  the  external, 
the  presentations  of  sense  are  arrested ;  and  they  are 
co-ordinated  towards  ends.  And  although  man  is 
constantly  acting  under  the  impulse  of  mere  desire, 
yet  in  so  far  as  he  is  rational  and  therefore  moral,  he 
is  always  acting  with  reference  to  ends. 

In  so  far  as  a  man  knows  and  holds  present  to  his 
consciousness  as  separate  desires,  hunger,  the  sexual 
propensity,  the  love  of  power  or  the  emotion  of  good- 
will, he  has  an  idea  of  these  various  feelings,  but  the 
term  "  idea,"  so  used,  is  simply  representation.  But 
just  because  man  has  the  power  to  hold  these  repre- 
sentations present  to  himself  and  compare  them,  he  is 
able  to  affirm  that  one  desire  should  be  satisfied  and 
not  another,  and  this  he  does  with  reference  to  him- 
self as  a  man.  The  question  which  even  the  primitive 
Papuan  asks  himself  in  a  vague  and  rudimentary 
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fashion  is,  "  Which  volition  will  most  promote  my 
own  happiness — that  is  to  say,  the  realization  of 
myself  as  a  man?"  When  this  ulterior  consideration 
becomes  the  true  end  of  his  particular  volitions,  he 
is  within  the  moral  sphere ;  and  he  is  so  simply  because 
Reason  is  now  operating  in  the  midst  of  his  feelings. 
Reason  now  determines  what  he  ought  to  do  with 
reference  to  the  end  as  he  is  able  in  his  uncultured 
savagedom  to  conceive  it.  Thus  there  works  in  him  a 
self-conscious  end  or  purpose  which  is  his  motive  of 
action.  It  is  to  this  self-conscious  end  (as  to  all  self- 
conscious  ends  gradually  acquired)  that  the  term  idea, 
or  moral  idea,  is  applicable.  The  idea  mediates  his 
particular  volitions,  or  at  least  affirms  the  particular 
volitions  that  are  rightful,  whether  he  gives  effect  to 
these  volitions  or  yields  to  the  natural  force  of  imme- 
diate desire.  But  if  he  so  yields,  Ihe  must  be  conscious 
that  he  has  done  what  contradicts  his  true  self-realiza- 
tion, and  that  he  has  chosen  the  worse  instead  of 
the  better,  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right.  This 
consciousness  may  be,  and  will  be,  weak  in  him  until 
social  disapprobation  enters,  as  it  does,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  strengthen  it  and  to  help  to  bring  out  its 
true  character. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Morality  enters  with 
will-reason  and  personality,  and  that  will-reason  pro- 
ceeds in  the  matter  of  inner  feeling  as  it  does  in  the 
matter  of  outer  sense:  that  is  to  say,  it  seeks  first  to 
know  and  to  perceive  ends.  The  difi'erence  lies  here 
that,  whereas  in  the  sphere  of  outer  cognition  it 
perceives  and  affirms  ends,  in  the  sphere   of  inner 
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cognition  it  perceives  and  constitutes  for  itself  ends 
in  the  act  of  affirming  them.  To  Will-reason  is 
committed,  so  to  speak,  the  charge  of  the  organism 
of  which  it  is  creator  and  master,  and  it  has  to  realize 
that  organism  in  the  sphere  of  doing  as  in  that  of 
knowing.  This  is  self-realization  :  which  is  not 
merely  realization  of  self,  but  the  realization  of  self 
hy  self. 

But  we  are  not  always  under  moral  conditions, 
save  negatively.  The  attuent  subject  is  at  times 
transacting  its  own  business  of  feeling  and  doing 
under  the  influence  of  habit,  and  is  entitled  to  this 
spontaneous  activity  until  some  desire  conflicts  with  a 
self-conscious  end  of  action.  There  is  in  truth  no  moral 
condition  at  all — nothing  which  can  be  called  moral 
or  immoral — except  in  so  far  as  Keason  determines 
or  has  determined  ends  or  ideas.  This  determination, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
primitive  life  always  explicit.  It  is  only  when  man 
becomes  reflective  that  he  seeks  to  give  explicit 
enunciation  to  the  ends  or  ideas  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  all  the  while  implicitly  governing  his  volitions 
in  relation  to  his  own  personality  or  to  that  of  his 
fellow-man  in  society. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Self-conscious  Ends  of  Volition  are  always 
Subjective. 

Will,  as  we  see,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  form  of 
end,  is  constantly  seeking  and  determining  for  itself 
ends  of  volition  or  doing.  All  inner  incitements 
are  arrested  and  determined  or  co-ordinated  to  some 
end.  There  is  thus  interposed,  between  the  first  crude 
impulse  to  do  and  the  actual  doing,  an  affirmed  or  self- 
conscious  end  or  idea,  which  is  motive  to  volition. 
The  doing  of  a  rational  being,  unlike  that  of  a  mere 
attuent  organism,  is  thus  mediatized  through  a  self- 
constituted  end  or  idea. 

But  nothing  external  can  move  a  man  to  volition. 

I  mean,  that  just  as  in  immediate  desire  the 
moving  force  is  a  subjective  unrest,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  motion  is  a  subjective  satisfaction,  the 
object  through  which  the  satisfaction  is  achieved 
being  a  mere  instrument ;  so,  in  the  sphere  of 
morality  or  reason,  the  end  or  idea  contemplated 
as  motive  of  volition  must  contain  implicitly  a  want 
of  the  subject,  and,  when  volition  is  effected,  the 
result  is  a  satisfaction  of  that  want. 

However  complex  the  idea  which  moves  to  volition 
may  be,  it  is  always  some  form  of  a  primary  feeling. 
The  idea  of  Justice  is  complex,  that  of  Goodwill 
is  simple;  Loyalty,  again,  is  complex,  and  also 
Integrity,   and    so    forth.      But    it    would    not    be 
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difficult  in  a  "  History  of  the  Passions"  to  show  that, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  they  are  all  primary 
feelings  inciting  to  do  in  various  relations  to  the  life 
of  man.  The  external  object  and  act  through  which 
these  moral  ideas  effect  themselves  are  the  mere 
occasions  for  the  emergence  of  the  ideas,  and  the 
vehicle  for  their  actualization.  It  is  the  satisfaction 
of  the  subject  in  the  subsumption  and  volitionizing 
of  the  idea  by  the  Will  that  is  the  source  of  the 
movement  and,  therefore,  the  true  motive,  before  the 
notions  of  law  and  duty  enter. 

Just  as  in  the  attuent  animal  subject,  the  source 
and  completion  of  desire  are  in  the  subject ;  so  in  the 
rational  subject,  the  source  of  the  movement  to  sub- 
sume an  idea  as  motive  of  volition  is  in  the  rational 
subject,  and  the  movement  completes  itself  there. 

Many  shrink  from  such  a  conclusion;  but  their 
fear  of  the  practical  results  of  a  subjective  morality 
is  due  to  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  function  of 
Reason  whereby  morality  is  made  objective. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  well-being  of  my 
fellow-men  is  nothing  to  me,  except  in  so  far  as  I  feel 
well-being  in  their  well-being. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  "  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  "  (or,  "on  the  whole  ")  is  con- 
cerned in  what  I  have  just  said.  The  happiness  of  the 
community  can,  I  repeat,  be  nothing  to  me  as  object  of 
my  volitions,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  external 
manifestations  of  pleasure  exhibited  by  my  fellow-men 
as  a  consequence  of  my  volition,  appeal  to  certain 
emotions  which  belong  to  me  as  an  organism  con- 
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stituted  thus  and  not  otherwise.  The  ultimate 
appeal  is  to  these,  and  it  is  within  that  I  must  look 
for  the  ground  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  volition. 
True,  I  am  always  bound  to  consider  the  effect  of  my 
individual  doing  on  the  happiness  of  others.  But 
this  is  merely  to  say  that  I  must  not  volitionize  at 
the  bidding  of  the  impulse  in  the  subject  nor  yet  at 
the  instigation  of  the  first  end  that  suggests  itself  to 
me  as  a  rational  being,  but  that  I  must  follow  out  my 
contemplated  doing  into  all  its  consequences  in  order 
that  I  may  truly  discriminate  its  nature.  However 
good  my  will  or  my  proposed  volition  may  be,  it  has  a 
history  after  it  leaves  me ;  and  it  is  only  when  I  have 
all  its  effects  before  me,  that  I  can  judge  of  the 
harmony  of  the  result  with  the  idea  that  deter- 
mined the  volition ;  just  as  in  pure  knowing,  I 
must  have  all  the  facts  before  me  before  I  can 
truly  know  and  truly  affirm.  But  as  consequence 
after  consequence  of  my  proposed  volition  unfolds 
itself  before  my  analytic  investigation  or  predictive 
imagination,  each,  in  turn,  verifies  itself  by  an 
appeal  to  emotions  within  me;  until  finally  I  deter- 
mine, by  the  state  of  feeling  set  up  in  me,  the 
end  which  in  the  particular  case  is  to  determine  the 
volition.  That  end,  as  an  external  end,  may  involve, 
for  example,  civil  rebellion  with  all  its  horrors ;  for  the 
end  may  be  a  change  in  the  governing  forces  of  society. 
But  this  change  in  the  governing  forces  of  society  is 
not  the  motive  of  my  volition,  but  the  mere  external 
instrument  by  mean  of  which  my  motive  effects  itself. 
The  motive-end  is  the  idea  of  Benevolence  or  Justice. 
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It  is  this  I  seek  to  satisfy.  The  motive  force  or  end 
of  my  volitions  must  always  be  within  myself.  The 
changes  which  these  effect  in  the  world  outside  me 
are  merely  the  resultant  issue  in  the  sphere  of  the 
concrete  which  harmonizes  with  the  end  that  moves 
me  to  volitionize. 

There  is  apparent,  then,  in  conduct  in  so  far  it  is 
moral,  that  is  to  say,  in  right  or  wrong  willing: — 
First^  the  operation  of  Will-reason  in  discriminating 
or  knowing  the  feelings  or  complex  of  feelings  within 
me.  Secondly^  the  continued  operation  of  this  Will- 
reason  in  discriminating  and  affirming  the  truth  or 
Tightness  of  a  feeling  or  complex  of  feelings  con- 
templated as  ends  or  ideas  of  volition,  and  through 
which  my  volition  is  to  be  mediated.  That  end  we  call 
"idea"  because  it  is  an  impulse  or  feeling  rationalized. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  work  which  man  has 
to  do,  as  a  being  of  Reason,  and  as  by  this  constituted 
the  centre  of  his  own  organism,  is  to  discriminate  and 
regulate,  with  a  view  to  true  self-realization,  the  desires 
and  emotions  of  the  attuent  subject.  Will-reason  is 
an  autocrat  in  the  midst  of  a  democracy,  and  what- 
ever else  he  may  think  he  is  doing,  it  is  the  regu- 
lating of  this  democracy  by  law  as  contained  in 
end — the  end  being  ultimately  within  himself — that 
is  really  occupying  him  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  moral  being. 

Note  here  again  wdth  reference  to  a  previous 
chapter,  that  it  is  the  kinetic  movement  of  Will  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  a  priori  form  of  end  which  forms 
ideas  and  so  determines  the  truth  of  volition.  At  this 
point,  however,  it  exhausts  itself     It  has  been  dealing 
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with  external  things  and  relations  apparently,  but,  in 
fact,  it  is  with  internal  feelings  it  has  been  engaged — 
the  external  being  merely  the  occasion  for  the  activity 
of  these,  the  vehicle  of  their  life ;  and  the  moment  it 
has  affirmed  the  truth  or  true  content  of  volition  it 
hands  over  the  volitionizing  to  the  attuent  subject  with 
its  feelings.  This  attuent  subject  takes  up  its  task 
and  does.  The  Will  ads  within  the  sphere  of  Reason, 
but  it  does  not  do.  It  merely  affirms  rightness  in 
doing,  and  guarantees  that  rightness.  It  is  the 
sovereign  which  issues  a  commission  to  feeling 
under  the  royal  seal;  but  its  function  is  legislative 
not  executive.  The  executive  are  the  feelings  which 
are  nature  in  us  and  are  involved  in  matter  and 
energy.  It  is  nature  in  us  which  discharges  itself 
in  volition,  thus  or  thus,  within  the  sphere  of  the 
phenomenal. 

To  recapitulate  some  important  points : — 

1.  A  being  who  can  act  only  from  immediate 
impulse — impulse  not  mediatized  through  end  or 
idea — is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  Morality  enters 
with  Eeason. 

2.  When  there  is  an  impulse  within  my  conscious 
organism  to  c?o,  to  transact  something  in  the  sphere 
of  the  phenomenal  (my  own  body,  of  course,  being 
part  of  the  phenomenal)  the  element  of  morality,  of 
right  or  wrong,  originates  in  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
the  same  place  and  time  more  than  one  possible 
motive  of  volition. 

3.  The  Will-reason  arrests  these  and  seeks  for  the 
true    or   right   motive   or   content    of   volition,  z.e., 
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searches  for  an  end  of  volition  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  a  priori  form  of  end  inherent  in  the  fact  and  act  of 
pure  Will.     It  proceeds  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

(a)  It  first  considers  the  hypothetical  content  of 
volition  in  relation  to  the  objects  to  be  aiFected  and 
effected  by  their  being  actualized  ;  and  this  in  all 
their  probable  consequences,  in  order  that  it  may  thus 
ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  volitions. 

{h)  Having  ascertained  this,  Will- reason  is  now  in  a 
position  to  legislate ;  that  is  to  say,  to  afiirm  the  true 
and  right  content  of  volition. 

(c)  This  content  is  a  feeling  or  complex  of 
feelings,  and  the  object  of  the  volition  is  the  satis- 
faction of  the  rational  subject  through  the  actualizing 
of  the  end  or  idea  which  has  been  affirmed  to  be 
right  and  good.  Will  being  thus  mediated  by  the 
end.  [A  feeling  affirmed  as  end  is  a  rationalized  feel- 
ing or  idea — crude  feeling  taken  up  by  Reason  and 
so  constituted  a  conceived  end.  Even  benevolence 
as  mere  emotion  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.] 

{d)  The  object,  be  it  the  happiness  of  another  or 
anything  else,  is  itself  merely  the  vehicle  or  medium 
and  not  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  volition; — the 
'*  objective  point,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. It  is  instrumentary,  while  the  end  is  the 
moral  idea  which  has  to  be  subsumed  into  my 
personality  as  motive : — the  result  being  the  satis- 
faction of  Reason  in  and  through  this  idea.* 

*  The  question  of  subjectivity  will  be  further  considered 
in  the  sequel. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mediation  of  Will  through  Self-conscious  Ends 
DOES  not  constitute  Morality. 

A  self-conscious  being  then  can  be  neither  moral  nor 
immoral  until  he  can  have  for  his  motive  of  volition, 
self-conscious  ends,  purposes,  or  ideas.  And  when 
he  has  these,  his  morality  or  immorality,  as  an 
individual^  is  to  be  measured  not  by  any  absolute 
standard,  but  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been 
taught,  or  has  ascertained  for  himself,  or  may 
ascertain  for  himself,  self-conscious  ends  or  moral 
ideas.  Reason  then  it  is  which,  intromitting  with 
mere  feelings  and  impulses,  renders  morality  possible. 
It  would  almost  appear  then  that  a  being,  in  so 
far  as  he  does  not  yield  to  the  impulse  of  immediate 
desire,  but  proposes  to  himself  a  self-conscious  end 
or  purpose,  is  ipso  facto  a  moral  being,  even  though 
the  self-conscious  end,  which  he  subsumes  as  motive, 
be  evil.  A  being  who,  with  self-conscious  pur- 
pose, is  actuated  in  his  volitions  by  malice,  we 
commonly  call  a  devil  ;  and,  although  it  may  be 
painful  to  admit  it,  we  fear  that  there  have  been,  and 
are,  men  who  are  devils.  And  yet,  in  so  far  as  they 
seek  and  affirm  an  end  and  subsume  that  end  as 
motive,  they  are,  in  a  sense,  moral  beings.  But  we  are 
only  as  yet  dealing  with  the  process  by  which  morality 
or  virtue  is  gradually  constituted  for  man  by  himself. 
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That  process  is  formal  merely;  and  formally  virtuous 
even  a  devil,  it  would  appear,  may  be. 

Such  a  being  as  we  imagine  is  not  right  in  his 
determination  of  ends;  the  ends  are  not  "good,'^ 
and  his  will  is  a  bad  will,  not  a  good  will.  For 
while  the  first  condition  of  all  morality  is  certainly 
the  conscious  supremacy  of  Will -reason,  morality  has 
to  do  mainly  with  the  character  of  the  content  of  the 
will,  ^.e.,  with  the  real,  and  only  as  a  pre-condition, 
with  the  formal. 

What  now  is  the  right  and  good  idea,  or  end, 
and  how  does  man  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  it?  The 
formal  process  whereby  he  attains  to  a  knowledge  of 
it,  we  see :  it  is  the  same  as  that  whereby  he  attains  to 
a  knowledge  of  anything  else.  But,  setting  aside  for 
the  present  the  question  how  he  knows  he  has  found 
the  truth  of  the  real  in  nature,  we  have  to  ascertain 
by  what  head-mark,  so  to  speak,  he  ascertains  the 
truth  of  volition  which  is  the  "  good"  in  volition.  For 
that  Will,  which  is  mediated  through  self-conscious 
ends  which  ends  are  right  and  good,  alone  constitutes 
the  moral,  virtuous,  or  good  Will. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  discrimination  of  the  Law  of  Self-realiza- 
tion OR  THE  Good — the  Good  being  con- 
formity TO  Law. 

We  see  that  the  final  ahn  of  the  object  we  call  Man 
is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  any  other  object — the 
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realization  of  itself.  This,  however,  is  in  Aristotelian 
phrase  reXo^i  riXecov.  The  question  now  is,  wherein 
consists  this  self-realization  :  and  how  does  man  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  ? 

It  would  certainly  surprise  us  if,  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  man  and  those  ends  of  action  which 
enable  him  to  realize  himself,  we  found  that  the  mode 
of  procedure  differed  from  that  which  has  to  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  other  objects.  We  desire  to 
know  man  in  his  notion  and  idea.  When  we  have 
ascertained  this  we  shall  then,  and  only  then,  be  in  a 
position  to  affirm  the  way  in  which  he  may  realize 
himself — that  is  to  say,  to  affirm  the  law  of  his  nature 
which  is  the  Good  for  him. 

The  subject-matter  of  investigation  is  certainly 
unlike  what  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  things  of  sense,  for  the  elements  we  have  to  deal 
with  are  feelings,  desires,  and  emotions.  The  com- 
plex within  us  has  to  be  analyzed  and  co-ordinated. 
Thus  far  it  will  be  admitted,  the  question  of  what  (the 
reader  will  excuse  my  pressing  this  point)  constitutes, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  notion  and  idea  of  man  is  not 
different  in  kind  from  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  notion  and  idea  of  a  rose  or  any  other  thing. 

True,  the  subject-matter  of  our  inquiry  in  the  case 
of  man  is  a  series  and  correlation  of  dynamical  con- 
ditions, but  so  in  a  rose  the  notion  and  idea  contains 
the  inner  dynamical  conditions  which  effectuate  a  rose 
and  not  something  else. 

A  difference  of  conditions,  however,  enters  at  this 

point;  for  a  rose  is  subject  to  the  necessary  laws  of 
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phenomenal  nature,  and  is  not  at  liberty  (so  to  speak) 
to  depart  from  its  own  dynamical  processes.  In  man 
(whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  as  to  free  will),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  may  or  may 
not  conform  to  those  inner  dynamical  conditions 
which  enable  him  to  realize  himself — which  are  in 
accord  with  the  law  of  his  being.  It  is  for  man  him- 
self to  find  that  law,  and  to  regulate  his  desires  and 
emotions  so  as  to  secure  conformity  with  it. 

We  have  a  good  analogy  in  man  as  a  knowing  being. 
The  presentations  of  outer  sense  are  a  confused  blur 
until  he  has  co-ordinated  them  and  finally  categorized 
them,  and  so  discovered  the  law  of  their  existence.  So 
the  presentations  of  inner  impulse  are  a  confused  and 
anarchic  mob  until  he  has  co-ordinated  them  and 
discovered  the  law  of  their  life. 

Man  has,  in  brief,  to  discover  a  system  of  mediating 
ends  or  ideas  for  his  Will. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  very  easy  way  out  of  the 
difiiculty  were  we  to  find  in  man  a  faculty  or  sense 
which  at  once  affirmed  the  right  and  wrong — that 
is  to  say,  the  desire  or  emotion  which  at  any  moment 
of  action  was  right,  or  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
his  being.  But  there  is  no  such  moral  faculty  or 
moral  sense,  save  thus  far  that  just  as  a  man  discrimi- 
nates the  object  of  outer  presentation,  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  and  relatively;  in  like  manner  he 
can  discriminate  the  impulses  of  inner  presentation, 
one  from  another.  But  this  is  no  new  power,  but 
simply  the  same  power  engaged  on  new  matter.  And 
if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  sense  or  faculty, 
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it  is  opposed  not  only  to  the  law  of  parcimony,  but 
to  common  sense,  to  invent  a  wholly  new  engine  of 
knowledge  when  what  we  already  possess  suffices.* 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  sense 
or  faculty  by  some  writers.  We  unquestionably  feel 
a  sense  of  obligation  or  duty  in  connexion  with  that 
desire,  or  emotion,  or  maxim  of  conduct — the  end  or 
idea — which  we  have  discriminated  as  right  and  good. 
And  why?  Because  we  have  ascertained  it  to  be  law. 
Now  the  theory  presented  to  us  is  substantially  this, 
that  the  moral  faculty  is  a  faculty  of  law.  There 
emanates  from  the  depths  of  my  being  a  legislative 
utterance — "  Thus  or  thus  shalt  thou  do."  The 
categorical  imperative  is  thus  not  only  an  utterance 
of  law  or  command,  but  through  law  discriminates 
one  kind  of  motive  and  end  from  others,  and  gives  it 
there  and  then,  in  each  particular  case,  supremacy. 
The  law  of  my  being  is  thus  not  a  subject  fpr  inquiry 
— at  least  it  is  a  question  of  secondary  importance— if 
there  be  a  power  in  my  nature  which  at  once  deter- 
mines law  in  each  particular  case,  or  class  of  cases, 
emerging,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  doing  so,  like  the 
daemon  of  Socrates,  from  the  recesses  of  the  temple  of 
reason. 

That  there  is  a  categorical  imperative — an  utterance 
of  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  that  the  said 
categorical  imperative  is  also  a  discriminator  of  motives 
and  ends  through  law  is  an  uncritical  position.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  "common  sense ^'  position  in  the 
question  of  causality. 

*  The  sense  in  which  we  have  a  "moral  sense"  will  be 
explained  in  the  sequel. 
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Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  search  is  a  search  for  a 
system  of  ends  and  a  search  for  law,  just  as  in  all 
other  scientific  inquiries. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  intuitionalism  to  which 
in  its  relation  of  law  to  motive  I  shall  shortly  return. 
Hedonism,  again,  as  the  antithesis  of  intuitionalism, 
and  as  a  guide  to  a  system  of  ends,  presents  itself  to 
us  in  two  leading  forms — (1)  Subjective  eudaemonism 
according  to  which,  if  it  be  consistent,  the  motive  of 
the  individual  is  the  pleasure  of  the  individual. 
Irradiate  the  doctrine  with  what  halo  we  please,  it 
is  still  ultimately  this ;  and  if  this,  there  can  be  no 
law,  for  law  is  universal  and  absolute;  (2)  Or,  it  is 
utilitarianism,  ^.e.,  it  determines  the  moral  character 
of  a  volition  by  its  tendency  to  produce  pleasure  in 
others,  irrespective  of  the  motive  of  the  agent ;  although 
it  is  admitted  to  be  desirable  and  laudable  that  he 
should  have  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  others.  To 
this  as  to  the  Benthamite  "  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number''  is  to  be  opposed — (a)  That  I  cannot, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  tell  what  will  truly 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  others  until  I  know 
what  man  is  and  what  he  ought  to  he,  I  must  find 
the  law  in  man  before  I  can  promote  his  true  will- 
being.  When  I  have  once  found  this,  I  shall  find 
wherein  the  good  will  in  man  as  determiner  of  his  own 
conduct,  with  a  view  to  his  self-realization,  consists ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  also  doubtless  find  among 
the  conditions  of  that  self-realization,  the  duty  of 
promoting  in  the  widest  sense  the  self-realization 
(not  of  the  greatest  number  but)  of  all  men. 
{h)    Again  (even  if  we  suppose  our  knowledge  of 
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man's  true  well-being — the  law  of  his  being — to  be 
complete),  according  to  this  form  of  hedonism  the 
essence  of  the  morality  of  an  act — nay  the  sole 
morality  of  it — consists  in  its  tendency  to  produce 
happiness  among  others.  If  a  man  subscribes  one 
hundred  pounds  to  a  charity  (which  we  shall  suppose 
to  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  true  well-being  all 
round),  he  has  performed  a  moral  act,  although  his 
motive  may  have  been,  by  securing  the  favour  of  some 
individual,  to  increase  his  own  income.  If  a  man, 
under  the  impulse  of  duty  and  with  a  disinterested  love 
of  his  kind  (by  a  disinterested  motive  I  mean  a  motive 
which  seeks  its  own  pure  satisfaction  without  regard 
to  any  other  kind  of  moral  or  material  interest) 
subscribes  five  shillings,  his  act  is  not  so  moral  as 
that  of  the  other  man  because  it  does  not  effect  so 
much  happiness!  There  is  manifest  confusion  here 
between  the  good- will  and  the  good  results  of  the 
good-will.  I  hope  the  confusion  is  not  in  my  own 
perceptions.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
ethical  man  is  a  man  of  a  good  habit  of  will.  He 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  direction  of  his  volitions,  but 
his  will  is,  notwithstanding,  good. 

Let  us  have  faith,  that  if  we  seek  for  the  law  of 
man's  nature,  that  law  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
in  its  sweep  the  diffusion  of  universal  well-being. 

It  is  true  that  further  observation  shows  me  that 
man  cannot,  and  certainly  does  not  attain  to  his 
completion,  save  as  a  part  of  a  larger  organism, 
which  I  call  Society  or  the  State.  I  have  then,  if  I 
have  to  know  "  the  Good  "  for  man,  to  think  about 
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him,  not  merely  as  an  organic  whole  in  himself,  but 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  organic  whole— the  state — a 
unit  in  an  organism  ;  for  the  state  is  not  an 
aggregation,  but  an  organism,  of  individuals. 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
final  aim  is  "  the  Good  "  for  the  organic  unit — a  man 
and  each  man — and  that  the  state  is  simply  the 
means  through  which  each  man  realizes  in  and  for 
himself  the  Good.  For  the  end  of  man,  as  of  other 
units,  is  himself — his  own  self-realization  as  man. 
It  is  a  mistake  then  to  regard  the  state  or  the  social 
organism  as  the  supreme  end — as  that  for  which  the 
individual  exists,  and  through  whom  the  State  realizes 
itself.  This  is  the  Hellenic  idea.  If  a  State  be  so 
constituted  that  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  its 
forms  of  existence,  there  is  something  wrong  in  its 
constitution  and  aims.  The  State  at  best  is  the  work 
of  man's  feeble  hands,  working  with  unsteady  pur- 
pose; the  individual,  with  all  his  claims,  is  the  work 
of  God.  True,  the  State  realizes  itself  through  the 
individual,  and  equally  true  it  is  that  the  individual 
can  realize  himself  only  through  a  State:  but  the 
one  conception  is  not  so  potent  as  the  other,  and 
the  governing  consideration  must  always  be  :  "  Is  it 
possible  in  this  or  that  State  for  each  individual  man 
to  realize  himself — to  secure  for  himself  'the  good  ' — 
z'.e.,  the  good  for  man?"  The  individual  does  not 
exist  for  the  State,  but  the  State  for  the  individual. 

It  is  the  mark,  however,  of  a  crude  and  uninstructed 
mind  to  be  in  haste  to  condemn  States  in  which  the 
good  of  the  individual  has  been  wholly  or  partially  lost 
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sight  of.  The  historical  conditions  and  environment 
of  these  States  may  have  justified  their  constitution 
as  the  only  possible  constitution.  The  Spartan  State 
was  a  camp.  None  the  less  are  States  to  be  moulded 
by  the  growing  moral  sense  of  the  community,  if  only 
we  bear  in  mind  that  any  sudden  breach  of  historical 
continuity  is  the  longest  road  to  the  end  we  seek. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions of  the  TeXo9  or  Good  for  man,  we  must  regard 
him — -firsU  as  an  organic  unit ;  and  secondly^  as  the 
unit  of  an  organism ;  but  this  in  subordination  to  the 
former.  The  end  of  volition  is  never,  as  we  found, 
the  objective  point,  but  the  satisfaction  of  individual 
reason  itself  as  this  is  mediated  through  ends  or  ideas. 

To  the  doctrine  that  the  laws  of  the  State,  com- 
bined with  the  unwritten  law  of  custom  and  public 
opinion,  constitute  morality  for  man,  we  have  to 
point  out  that  men  precede  their  own  organization. 
State-law  and  custom  are  simply  the  external  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  will  of  humanity — a  reflex  of 
an  inner  force  in  it.  Whatever  power  or  virtue  they 
possess  is  due  to  the  prior  humanity  which  has  so 
externalized  itself. 


CHAPTER    XIY. 

The    End    or    Good   for   Man   being   Law,  the 

doctrine  here  expounded  is  not  subjective 

eud^monism. 

If    man    is    through   the   ages   seeking   for   that 
adjustment  of  his  feelings  and  the  motive  forces  in 
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him,  which  constitutes,  when  found,  the  law  of  har- 
mony for  him,  and  if  the  criterion  of  this  be  the  sense 
of  harmony — itself  a  feeling — morality,  or  the  system 
of  ends,  rests  ultimately  on  subjective  feeling ;  and 
we  have  thus  a  system  of  subjective  eudaemonism. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  however,  is,  not  that 
the  happiness  of  this  or  that  individual  constitutes 
the  moral  life  for  him — the  system  and  ends  being 
thus  subject  to  the  caprice  or  idiosyncracy  of  each. 
What  we  say  is  that  Will-reason,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  categories,  seeks  in  man  for  law,  just  as  it 
does  everywhere  in  nature — the  law  of  harmony.  We 
ascertain  the  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  Will  through 
knowledge  alone  apart  from  feeling ;  but  in  the  sphere 
of  volition,  which  ^s  always  instigated  by  feeling,  the 
criterion  is  necessarily  feeling,  and  this  both  in 
relation  to  the  subordinate  ends  which  make  up  our 
complex  life,  and  to  the  supreme  and  governing  end 
within  the  real ;  which  end  is  harmony. 

As  I  stated  in  the  introduction,  a  man  can  know 
Man  only  ultimately  through  himself  as  a  man.  To 
say  that  the  criterion  is,  therefore,  subjective  is  true; 
but  the  term  subjective  is  used  equivocally.  I  know 
the  necessary  formal  laws  of  thought  through  and  in 
my  own  subject.  Are  they,  therefore,  subjective  in 
the  sense  of  individual  or  idiosyncratic?  Are  they 
not  the  laws  operating  in  all  of  the  man-kind  ?  Are 
they  not,  in  short,  objective?  All  law  is,  as  law, 
objective. 

I  may  venture  an  illustration  from  the  outer  senses : 
Colour  is  subjective  in  the  sense  of  being  individual 
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and  idiosyncratic.  But  the  laws  of  colour  are  not 
subjective  but  objective.  And  yet  how  can  these  be 
ascertained  except  through  the  subject? 
►  I  could  not,  perhaps,  take  exception  to  the  naming 
my  doctrine  objective  eudsemonism  in  the  above  sense 
of  ohjective ;  but  as  this  would  lead  to  misconception, 
I  prefer  the  name  Ethics  of  Reason. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

Does  Law  instruct  as  to  Ends  ? 

I  HAVE  shown  that  the  external  criterion  of  ends 
and  motives  is,  when  properly  understood,  an  internal 
or  subjective  one;  but  yet  objective.* 

Before  going  further  it  is  desirable,  if  not  indeed 
necessary,  to  consider  that  mode  of  discovering  the 
true  and  good  motive  of  willing  which  intuitionalism 
offers  to  us  and  to  which  I  have,  as  yet,  only 
slightly  referred. 

We  may  put  the  question  in  an  ultimate  form 
thus  : — Does  the  categorical  imperative  restrict  itself 
to  "  Thou  shalt  do,"  or  does  it  go  further  and  say, 
"  This  particular  thing  thou  shalt  do  "? 

I  still  cling  to  my  parallel  in  metaphysical  investi- 
gation as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  knowledge,  and 
I  answer  that  just  as  the  will  in  the  various  moments 
of  energizing,  which  we  call  the  categories,  is  dependent 

*  Of  this  in  tlie  sequel. 
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on  the  real  for  the  possibility  of  knowing  or  affirming 
anything  and  is  further  instructed  by  the  real  (a 
jposteriori  categories)  as  to  the  jparticular  affirmation 
to  he  made;  which  affirmation  is,  "This  is  right — 
this  is  the  truth  of  things :"  so,  the  will  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  feeling  and  motive,  is  instructed 
by  that  matter  or  content  as  to  the  particular 
affirmation  to  be  made  ;  which  affirmation  is  the 
utterance,  ''^  This  is  right  —  this  you  shall  do,"  if 
your  end  as  man  is  to  be  reached.  Of  this  more 
fully  hereafter. 

The  intuitional  position  I  understand  to  be,  that 
an  inexplicable  utterance  of  law  (and  therefore  a 
coercing  feeling)  arises  within  the  soul  of  man  when 
two  or  more  possible  motives  of  volition  are  present  to 
his  consciousness,  and  discriminates  or  marks  off  that 
one  of  the  motives  which  is  the  right  and  good.  In 
other  words,  law  determines  content  of  volition  and 
thus  instructs  feeling.  With  reference  to  this  theory 
I  would  say  : — 

(1)  That  if  it  be  true,  a  history  of  morality  in 
any  proper  sense  is  impossible.  To  the  reader  who 
realizes  all  that  this  means,  no  further  redarguing  of 
intuitionalism  is  necessary.  But  the  subject  in  this 
aspect  of  it  is  too  large  a  one  to  pursue  here. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  I  would  point  out  (what 
has  been  already  indicated)  that  if  law  discriminates 
the  right  motive,  it  must  do  so  without  the  material 
for  discrimination,  or  at  least  independently  of  that 
material,  and  thus  must  descend  casually  on  the  right 
motive.    Now,  in  such  a  casual  descent  the  law  might 
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not  alight  where  it  ought,  unless  it  be  guided  by  a 
power  outside  man's  will.  It  would  thus  be  a  case 
of  dynamical  inspiration.  It  is  not  credible  that  man 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a 
deus  ex  machind  like  this.  Besides,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  such  a  superstitious  explanation, 
and  the  law  of  parcimony  is  thereby  contravened. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  the  feeling  or  sense  of 
law  is  the  sense  of  a  formal  command  that  contains 
in  itself  nothing,  save  the  fact  of  imperativeness. 
If  the  inner  utterance  of  law  leap  into  conscious- 
ness without  a  history  or  genealogy,  as  the  most 
mysterious  as  well  as  the  greatest  fact  in  the  moral 
economy  of  man,  it  could  never  alter  or  modify  this 
its  essential  characteristic — that  of  pure  command. 
There  could  not  be  one  law  which,  qud  law,  is 
stronger  or  more  imperative  than  the  other.  Now,  it 
will  not  be  averred,  we  suppose,  by  any,  that  every 
utterance  of  law  is  of  equal  strength,  or  imposes  on 
the  will  of  man  an  equally  imperative  obhgation. 
The  law  which  demands  that  I  give  priority  to  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  over  that  of  a  bodily  surfeit, 
when  they  stand  in  antagonism  in  presence  of  the 
suspended  will,  is  imperative;  but  it  is  not  so  im- 
perative and  obligatory  as  that  sense  of  law 
which  elevates  the  sentiment  of  goodwill  towards 
others  above  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  refined 
aBsthetic  sentiments,  while  this,  again,  is  much  less 
imperative  than  the  sentiment  of  Justice.  Can  any 
man  maintain  that  his  remorse  in  so  indulging 
his  love  of  festive  enjoyments  (for  example)  as  to 
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exclude  himself  from  the  higher  felicities  of  external 
nature  and  of  art  can  be  for  a  moment  compared 
with  that  which  burdens  him  when  inevitable  memory 
reveals  to  his  remorseful  soul  an  unjust,  or  a  cruel,  or 
a  mean,  or  an  impious  act  ?  No  one,  I  believe,  will, 
even  in  the  cause  of  a  philosophical  party,  so  say. 
But  an  unanalyzable  law  is  always  law,  and  as  a 
formal  utterance  of  mysterious  command,  it  ought 
not  to  vary  its  quality  or  force  ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  remorse  of  violation  ought  not  to  be 
greater  in  one  case  of  immorality  than  in  another  ; 
which  is  contrary  to  fact.  Therefore,  moral  law,  in 
this  mysterious,  unanalyzable  sense,  which  makes  it 
appear  to  be  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  projection  of 
the  Divine  Will  into  the  heart  of  man,  does  not 
exist. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  the  force  of  law  grows  in 
strength.  The  fact  that  law  is  associated,  in  one  place 
and  at  one  epoch  of  human  history,  with  acts  which, 
at  another  time  and  in  another  place,  are  condemned 
or  regarded  as  of  minor  importance,  is  explained 
without  damage  to  the  foundations  of  morality,  or  to 
the  supremacy  of  law  in  the  human  consciousness, 
when  that  sentiment  is  properly  understood.  The 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  source  of  inner  law, 
which  we  shall  in  due  course  offer,  does  not  shake  law 
or  its  authoritativeness,  although  it  implies  that  the 
individual  and  the  race  exhibit  an  ever-progressive 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  morality  and  of  its 
sanctions.  Nor  is  anything  else  compatible  with  the 
facts  of  experience.     The  personal  history  of  each 
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man  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  the  larger  history 
of  mankind,  is  a  history  of  moral  progress,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  perception  of  the  right,  but  also  of 
the  extent  of  its  sanctions,  and  in  an  ever-deepening 
feeling  of  the  imperativeness  of  moral  law. 

The  varying  force  of  the  imperativeness  of  law 
is  conspicuous,  not  only  when  motives  of  different 
qualities  conflict  in  consciousness,  but  also  when  the 
will  is  balanced  between  diflferent  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  of  felicity.  The  savage,  for  example,  finds 
one  of  his  chief  pleasures  in  gorging  to  excess. 
The  pain  which  follows  brings  penitence  in  the 
sense  of  regret,  but  both  are  alike  shortlived.  The 
unpractised  will  has  not  yet  sufficiently  emerged 
above  the  sensational  naturalism  of  barbarism  to  fix 
in  consciousness  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  and 
to  forecast  the  possible  future  arising  out  of  both. 
The  untutored  and  unfashioned  will  breaks  down 
under  the  pressure  of  present  desire.  It  is  only  by 
degrees  that  a  man  attains  to  the  rank  of  a  "  being 
of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  and  is 
able  to  seize  in  thought  the  greater  quantity  of  felicity, 
and  constitute  it  the  rightful  master  of  his  will. 
The  moment,  however,  that  he  begins  to  entertain 
the  wish  to  do  this,  he  must  attach  to  the  act  of 
gorging  the  perception  of  wrong  and  the  feeling  of 
violated  law ;  the  now  discerned  law  (discerned  by 
the  help  of  the  schoolmaster,  pain,  for  it  is  only 
through  penalty  that  quantitative  or  prudential 
maxims  are  constituted)  being  that  he  shall  control 
his   appetite,   with  a   view   to   a   larger   amount   of 
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physical  felicity  than  could  be  attained  by  not  con- 
trolling it.  If  we  compare  this  elementary  sense  of 
law  with  that  which  the  cultivated  man  of  Christian 
civilization  feels  with  reference  to  the  same  act,  and 
ascertain  the  grounds  of  the  greater  intensity  and 
imperativeness  of  the  latter,  we  shall  find  that  the 
sense  of  law,  associated  with  a  certain  class  of  tem- 
perate acts,  grows  with  the  growth  of  reason.  And  this 
is  to  say,  that  it  grows  with  man's  ever-extending 
perceptions  of  the  large  bearing,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  of  control  of  appetite  on  his  physical  welfare ; 
and  this  again  is  revealed  to  him  through  the  pains 
of  different  kinds,  to  which,  as  his  widening  experience 
teaches,  the  violation  of  the  law  exposes  him. 

Again,  to  keep  still  within  the  same  range  of 
illustration,  there  are  at  this  moment  intellectual 
convictions,  growing  up  into  moral  laws,  before  our 
very  eyes.  There  are  men  who,  under  the  influence 
of  a  desire  for  immediate  physical  ease,  avoid,  if  they 
do  not  abhor,  bathing;  there  are  others  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale,  who  so  fully  realize  the 
effects  beneficial  or  hurtful  of  washing  or  not  washing 
respectively,  that  they  regard  a  proper  attention  to 
the  skin  of  the  body  as  a  law  of  healthy  by  which  they 
understand  a  law  of  the  human  organism,  and  there- 
fore imperative.  Such  men  feel  a  moral  pain  when, 
under  the  influence  of  some  love  of  ease,  they  weakly 
neglect  the  physiological  duty :  they  feel  that  they 
have  done  wrong,  and  that  they  have  broken  a  law 
— a  law  of  much  lower  intensity  than  certain  other 
laws  of  conduct ;  but  yet  a  law. 
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The  above  polemic  is  valid  as  against  the  uncritical 
intuitionalist,  but  only  partially  as  against  Kant.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  for  the  former  to  seek  support  in 
Kant  as  the  great  bulwark  of  his  faith.  I  think  that 
Kant's  position  has  been  misapprehended  by  him.  Had 
Kant  written  only  one -third  of  what  he  has  written 
on  the  subject  of  Ethics,  his  position  would  have 
been  clearer  to  others  at  least,  if  not  also  to  himself. 
This  prolixity  of  a  great  man  is  no  excuse, 
however,  for  wholly  misunderstanding  him.  Law, 
descending  on  particular  alternative  volitions  is  the 
true  position  of  the  Intuitionalist ;  but  this  is  not 
Kant's  position.  It  is  true,  his  phraseology  often 
justifies  a  reader  in  so  concluding.  For  he  says  more 
than  once,  that  Law  (emanating  from  Reason  where 
it  contemplates  the  practical)  "determines  the  concept 
of  good,"  and  once,  if  not  oftener,  he  says  that  Law 
"  determines  duties  "  (plural  number).  But  no  one 
can  peruse  the  whole  of  Kant's  ethical  writings 
without  feeling  that  he  labours  heavily  ;  that  he  has 
a  conclusion  always  before  him,  and  that  he  struggles 
in  a  Titanic  fashion  to  force  it  down  our  throats. 
His  position  being  untenable,  Kant  is  driven  frequently 
to  use  language  which  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  thought.  None  the  less  is  his  central  thought 
quite  clear.  From  Reason  in  contact  with  the  practical 
— which  can  only  be  this  or  that  possible  volition — 
there  issues  a  Law  or  Categorical  Imperative,  which 
says  in  unmistakable  accents,  "  Thou  shalt,  thou 
oughtest  (and  since  thou  oughtest,  thou  canst)." 
But  this  imperative  is  mere  emptiness  and  can  give  no 
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guidance  either  to  the  savage  or  the  sage.  If  any 
understand  Kant  to  go  on  to  say,  ''Thou  oughtest  to 
do  a  and  not  ^,"  then  our  polemic  against  the 
Intuitionalist  holds  good  as  against  him  also.  But  I 
do  not  so  understand  him.  For  the  content  of  the 
Ought  he  is  as  dependent  on  experience  as  any  other 
Moralist.  Kant  is  quite  aware  that  the  imperative 
as  such  affords  no  means  of  connecting  the  abstract 
a  jpmrz  Category  with  the  volitions  of  man.  Conscious 
of  this,  he  proceeds  to  build  a  bridge  from  the  a 
priori  to  the  a  posteriori — a  kind  of  moral  schema, 
and  it  is  this :  Law  utters  the  command,  "  Let  thy 
maxims  (or  motives)  be  such  as  can  be  valid  for  Law 
universal  without  self-contradiction."  This  is  the 
synthetic  utterance  of  a  priori  Law,  and  as  such  it 
manifestly  furnishes  for  every  possible  maxim  of 
action  a  test  or  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  tried. 
Without  this  synthetic  utterance,  Kant's  "  Law " 
would  be  up  in  a  balloon.  It  is  this  utterance 
which  constitutes  his  universal  form  of  legislation. 

Kant's  a  priori  Law  is  said  by  him  to  be  prescribed 
hj  Reason;  but  it  is  not  in  Reason  nor  through 
Reason  at  all.  It  is  a  deus  ex  machind  descending 
without  credentials  on  Reason,  and  forcing  it  to  the 
synthetic  construction  of  the  universal  form  of 
legislation.     This  is  unscientific. 

I  agree  with  Kant  in  holding  that  Law  is  a  priori^ 
for  it  has  its  genesis  in  the  categories  of  Reason,  and 
its  origin  is  thus  unveiled.  Its  absoluteness  and  im- 
perativeness as  Law  are  not  weakened,  simply  because 
we  can  trace  its  genesis.    Law,  when  ascertained,  is  by 
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its  very  nature  universal  and  necessary,  and  greater 
than  the  Reason  in  and  through  which  it  is  sought  for 
and  affirmed.  It  is  supreme,  absolute,  authoritative 
and  necessary,  evokes  a  sense  of  subjection  of  self  to  it, 
of  reverence  for  it.  Through  law  I  as  a  Practical 
Reason  alone  have  worth. 

None  the  less,  however,  as  in  the  speculative  sphere 
of  knowing,  so  in  the  ethical  sphere  of  doing,  law  is 
to  be  found  in  rebus.  But  the  stimulus  to  seek  Law, 
and  the  Form  of  Law,  are  both  a  'priori.  The  a  priori 
categories  act  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  doing,  just  as 
they  do  in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  existence.  Nor 
can  Kant  give  us  better  insight.  For,  the  universal 
form  of  legislation,  as  it  does  not  determine  specific 
laws  and  duties,  imposes  on  the  moralist  the  task  of 
ascertaining  what  those  maxims  of  volition  are  which 
can  he  universally  valid.  How  can  we  tell  this,  until 
we  have  seen  this  and  that  maxim  in  operation  and 
thus  found  w^hat  its  real  nature  is?  There  must  be 
some  criterion  of  the  universal  validity — either  the 
happiness  of  the  agent,  the  possibility  of  society,  or 
the  idea  of  man.  If  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  law  is 
found  in  and  through  the  concrete  and  phenomenal,  and 
descends  from  within  on  that  which  promotes  certain 
ends.  Thus  Kant's  categorical  imperative  is  itself  at 
bottom  what  he  calls  a  hypothetical  imperative.  Either 
it  is  this,  or,  the  law  as  pure  law  discriminates  among 
volitions,  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  criticism  of 
Intuitionalism,  it  cannot  do. 

Kant    is,   however,    unquestionably   so   far   right. 
The  particular  matter  of  sensibility  cannot  give  law. 

5  * 
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Law  and  the  affirmation  of  law  can  come  from 
Will-reason  alone  ;  is  therefore,  as  such,  a  priori. 
But  Will-reason  sees  the  law  in  the  truth  of  sensi- 
bility— in  the  idea.  It  is  thus  instructed  by  the  idea 
as  to  the  content  of  law.  Law  thus  ascertained  is, 
as  such,  universal  and  absolute. 

Note  how  the  matter  stands : — The  personality  has 
been  constituted  by  the  act  of  the  Will-reason  sub- 
suming the  subject.  This  personality  is  solicited  on 
all  sides  to  volitionize.  The  same  Will-reason  which 
has  constituted  it,  finds  out  for  it  the  true  end  or  idea 
of  its  doing,  and  out  of  the  perception  of  this  the  law  of 
its  doing  springs — the  "ought"  for  a  free  being.  The 
idea  and  law  are  a  universal  for  my  personality  before 
which  it  bows  in  reverence — must  bow,  or  its  dignity, 
nay  (as  will  afterwards  appear),  its  very  existence  is 
compromised.  The  categorical  imperative  is  "A  is 
the  law  for  man,''  whereupon  my  Ego  at  once  says, 
"  I  will  the  law." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Law  is  Implicit  in  the  Idea  or  End. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  law, 
or  necessary  process,  of  self-realization  is  the  same 
as  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  law  of  any  other 
object  of  knowledge.  The  difference  consists  in  the 
difference  of  the  matter  of  knowledge  alone,  for  we 
are  dealing  now  not  with  physical  dynamical  processes 
but  with  the  new  matter  of  feeling,  as  exhibited  in 
the  desires  and  emotions  of  a  conscious  subject. 
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These  have  to  be  known  in  quantity,  quality  and 
relation. 

The  idea  or  essence  of  a  thing  is  that  whereby  it  is 
what  it  is  and  is  not  other  things,  the  differentiating 
element  in  the  notion.  The  elements  and  energies 
which,  with  their  inter-reciprocities,  constitute  a  thing 
are  governed  in  their  correlations  by  the  supreme  end 
which  they  seek.  This  end  is  the  idea  of  the  *'  thing  " 
and,  as  such,  its  ultimate  function. 

When,  now,  we  turn  to  man  as  a  doing  conscious 
subject,  we  are  not  restricted  to  a  mere  outside  view 
of  the  elements  and  energies  which  constitute  him : 
we  are  intimately  conscious  of  them  and  lie  close  to 
them  in  ourselves.  Of  these  we  have  given  a  general 
and  superficial  view  (but  sufficient  for  our  purposes) 
which  it  is  the  business  of  empirical  psychology  to 
complete. 

The  difference  which  first  meets  us  is  that  while 
each  element  in  an  object  is  an  end  to  itself  while 
contributing  to  a  higher  unity,  these  ends  in  the  case 
of  man  are  now  conscious  (in  the  sense  o^  felt)  ends. 
Conscious  these  ends  are,  and  so  are  transmuted  from 
mere  mechanical  or  vital  processes  into  desires ;  but, 
while  conscious,  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  im- 
mediate in  their  activity  and  completion;  that  is  to 
say,  their  only  mediation  is  of  the  nature  of  instrumen- 
tation through  an  object  on  which  the  desire  fastens 
Further,  we  have  found  that  through  the  emergence 
of  Will  in  the  attuent  subject,  the  elements  supplied 
to  consciousness  in  the  form  of  impulses  and  immediate 
ends,  become  self-conscious  or  purposed  ends;  that 
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is  to  say,  they  effect  themselves  mediately  through  a 
more  general  or  more  universal  end  than  any  single 
and  particular  desire  can  supply. 

An  end  or  idea  is  thus  always,  however  subordinate 
to  the  function  of  an  object  as  a  whole,  so  far  a 
universal.  As  the  object  under  consideration  is  an 
organic  unit,  it  has  to  find  its  way  to  a  true  reciprocity 
or  inter-relation  of  ends  subject  to  the  end  of  the 
object  as  a  whole — its  supreme  end  and  ultimate 
function. 

But  further,  the  idea,  essence,  t6\o9,  supreme  end  of 
any  organism,  contains  the  law  of  that  organism. 
The  organism  is  what  it  is  (and  not  any  other  thing) 
by  virtue  of  the  processes  which  constitute  it  The 
law  of  a  thing  is  in  the  notion  of  a  thing;  but  the 
supreme  and  governing  element  (or  dynamic  force)  in 
the  law  is  in  the  supreme  end  of  the  thing — its  idea, 
TeXo9,  essence. 

In  a  self-conscious  organism  capable  of  conceiving 
ends,  the  completion  or  realization  of  itself  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  self-conscious  conception  of 
its  supreme  end,  and  of  the  subordinate  ends  which, 
as  contributing  to  the  supreme  end,  contain  law. 

The  law,  accordingly,  of  a  self-conscious  being  is 
implicit  in  the  supreme  end,  and  the  right  or  wrong 
of  all  desires  and  emotions  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  law  is  obeyed. 

On  the  formal  side,  the  dominancy  of  Will  and 
Personality  is  the  ultimate  function  of  man— his 
supreme  end  and  supreme  law. 

The  supreme  end  of  man — the  fact  and  domination 
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of  Will  and  Personality — is,  however,  only  the 
supreme  formal  end  and  the  supreme  formal  law  of 
his  being.  There  is  a  content  in  man  as  in  any  other 
organic  unit:  that  content  is,  in  his  case,  feeling 
in  the  form  of  conscious  desire  and  emotion.  The 
moralist  accordingly  is  under  obligation  to  find  the 
Eeal  as  well  as  the  Formal  End  of  the  organic 
conscious  unit  man,  if  he  is  to  ascertain  the  law  of 
life  for  the  desires  and  emotions.  In  doing  so,  he  at 
the  same  time  brings  to  light  the  process  through 
which  humanity  finds  its  way  to  the  right  conduct  of 
life.  The  essential  characteristic  (let  me  repeat)  of 
the  elements  which  he  now  deals  with  in  order  to 
ascertain  end,  and  consequent  law,  is  that  they  are 
what  we  call  feelings — elements  of  which  the  organic 
unit  under  consideration  is  itself  conscious. 

The  Real  end,  consequently,  must  be  ultimately 
determined  by  Eeason  operating  in  the  field  of  feel- 
ing whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  nay  more,  feeling  of 
some  sort  must  tell  us  when  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  our  search.  The  desires  and  emotions,  we  have 
already  shown,  complete  themselves  and  find  their 
end  in  their  own  satisfaction,  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
subject.  The  criterion,  therefore,  of  the  law — the  right 
and  wrong — is  subjective  feeling,  and  can  be  nothing 
else ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  quantitative,  qualitative, 
and  relative  in  feeling.  Just  as  in  an  object  of  sense, 
we  ascertain  the  nature,  and  therefore  the  end  and  law, 
of  the  real  in  the  thing  before  us  through  quantity, 
quality,  and  relation,  so  do  we  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
a  conscious  and  willing  organism.     But  it  is  not  a 
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particular  feeling  or  combination  of  feelings  we  are 
in  search  of,  but  the  conditions  under  which  a  com- 
plex feeling-organism  of  a  particular  kind,  can  realize 
itself.  The  result  of  search,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
an  offspring  of  Reason.  The  feelings  we  speak  of 
impel  to  do  something,  and  we  seek  the  truth  of  the 
doing,  which  is  reason-affirmed  and  is  the  good. 

The  supreme  formal  end  has  been  ascertained: 
the  supreme  real  end,  which  shall  determine  the 
desires  and  emotions  which  are  to  have  full  play  and 
their  law  of  subordination  to  the  supreme  end  itself, 
is  more  difficult  to  determine. 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  we  are 
not  in  search  of  something  in  the  sensibility  which,  of 
itself  (like  the  demon  of  Socrates),  is  to  determine 
directly  the  real  end.  We  are  in  search  of  something 
which  will  tell  us  when  the  end  of  the  real  of  feeling 
has  been  found  and  which  may  be  constituted  an  idea 
of  Reason  for  sensibility.  The  a  priori  categories,  con- 
stitutive of  reason,  are  in  the  practical  sphere,  as  in  the 
theoretical,  always  in  search  of  law ;  only,  this  law 
in  the  case  of  the  matter  of  feeling  must  be  ascertained 
through  feeling,  with  a  view  to  regulate  and  determine 
feeling. 

Meanwhile  let  us  consider  a  little  longer  the  con- 
tention that  law  is  implicit  in  end,  that  the  perception 
of  end  is  the  perception  of  law  which,  when  affirmed 
and  formulated,  is  the  categorical  imperative. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Must — Categorical    Imperative — Law — Ought — 
Obligation  or  Duty. 

Up  to  this  point  our  mode  of  procedure  in  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  truth  of  doing  or  the 
system  of  ends  for  man  is  of  the  same  kind  as  our 
procedure  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  rightness  and 
truth  of  things.  We  seek  the  end,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  or  essence,  of  the  object,  be  it 
plant,  animal,  or  man. 

Nor  does  the  parallelism  of  the  method  of  investi- 
gation end  here  :  for  even  in  the  most  vital  question 
of  law  and  duty  we  find  that  the  mystery  which 
overhangs  these  abstract  conceptions  (or  sentiments) 
disappears,  when  we  regard  man  ah  extra  and  deal 
with  him  as  we  deal  with  any  other  problem  in  the 
organic  world. 

When  we  apply  the  categories  to  any  object  of  know- 
ledge we  find  that  in  that  object  there  are  certain 
elements  and  causal  inter-relations  of  these  elements 
whereby  the  thing  before  us  is  what  it  is  and  not  any 
other  thing.  These  inter-relations  of  elements  and 
energies  are  the  laws  of  that  thing  in  and  for  itself. 
Abolish  one  or  more,  and  the  '^  thing "  ceases  to  be 
what  it  has  been.  Now,  the  necessity  of  the  causal 
nexus  in  the  thing  enables  us  to  say  that  these  con- 
ditions must  take  effect  if  the  thing  is  to  be  equal 
to  itself  and  to  attain  its  end.  So  with  man:  if 
we    have   attained   to   the   notion  and   idea   of  the 
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man- object — his  end  as  an  organic,  intelligent,  and 
emotional  unit — then,  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  viz.,  man  as  he  is  striving  to 
be,  translate  themselves  from  the  word  must  into  the 
word  ought  The  reason  why  a  new  term  with  a  different 
connotation  in  its  signification  is  needed,  is  simply 
this,  that  the  organism  we  are  considering  has  within 
itself,  through  the  suspension  of  will  or  the  misappre- 
hensions of  the  understanding  (in  brief  through  the 
abrogation  or  perversity  of  will  or  through  ignorance), 
the  power  and  the  tendency  to  defeat  the  end  of  its 
own  being.  The  organism  is  removed  from  slavish 
subjection  to  the  necessary  laws  of  nature  through 
the  fact  of  will,  and  through  its  dependence  on  the 
operation  of  this  free-moving  energy  for  knowing  its 
own  ends  and  regulating  them.  Herein  lies  the 
prime  and  supreme  characteristic  of  this  organic  unity, 
man.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  owing  to  the  inherent 
possibility  of  deviation,  the  expression,  "  what  must 
occur  "  if  an  organism  is  to  be  complete  of  its  kind,  is 
translated  into  ''what  ought  to  occur" — what  the 
individual  is  under  obligation  to  do. 

The  possibility  of  divergence  from  the  path  of  law 
is  caused  by  the  emergence  in  man  of  will  and  its  con- 
sequent law  as  given  through  Eeason,  from  which 
the  desires  resident  in  the  attuent  consciousness 
(individual  subject)  turn  us  aside.  The  expression, 
what  must  be,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  what  it  is — 
in  other  words  the  law  of  the  thing  as  it  is — 
now  enters;  but  looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  power  residing  in  man  to  defeat  the  law — 
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^'.e.,  to  ascertain  it  and  follow  it  or  the  reverse,  we 
are  forced  to  employ  another  word  to  denote  the 
change  of  conditions.  This  word,  ^'must,'^  denotes 
what  is  involved  in  or  due  to  the  law  of  a  thing :  when 
we  transfer  this  notion  to  an  object  which  has  the 
power  of  deviating  from  its  law,  "  must "  becomes 
"  ought,"  "  obligation,"  '*  duty."  "  Ought,"  then,  is 
merely  ^^  must  "moralized. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  conception  (or  senti- 
ment) of  law  in  the  moral  sphere,  has  its  source  in 
reason  with  its  categories.  There  are  not  two 
sources  of  illumination  for  man — Keason  as  theoreti- 
cal, and  Eeason  as  practical.  It  is  one  and  the  same 
Reason,  operating  under  precisely  similar  inherent 
laws,  but  in  different  matter.  The  categorical  im- 
perative arises  out  of  the  perception  and  affirmation 
of  the  true  end  of  doing,  and  thus  the  philosophy  of 
morality  is  brought  back  to  a  question  of  ends  as  the 
supreme  question.  To  repeat  : — the  law  of  each 
thing  is  in  the  end  of  each,  which  end  is  its  idea.  In 
the  physical  world  I  call  this  law  the  "  must ;" 
in  the  moral  world  I  call  it  the  "ought."  The 
essence,  idea  or  end  is  also,  in  truth,  the  law;  the 
latter  being  merely  the  name  we  assign  to  the  idea 
viewed  with  reference  to  a  movement  or  progress. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  name  for  the  causal  relations  of 
the  elements  and  energies  that  determine  the  attain- 
ment of  the  idea  or  ultimate  function  of  a  thing  as 
itself  and  not  anything  else. 

Kant  rests  the  proof  of  the  a  prion  universal  form 
of  legislation  (the  feeling  of  which  is  the  feeling  of 
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the  absoluteness  of  Duty)  on  this,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  man  acknowledges  the  ''  supreme 
practical  principle  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  will" — 
a  law  not  depending  on  any  sensible  data.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  the  moral  law,  as  in  this  treatise  expounded, 
is  ascertained  through  sensible  data,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  one  sensible  datum  nor  in  any 
aggregate  of  data.  It  is  ascertained  by  the  operation 
of  a  ^priori  Reason  ;  law  as  such  is  affirmed  by  a 
priori  Reason,  and  consequently  as  such  is  a  priori^ 
imperative,  and  absolute. 

It  is  imperative  and  absolute  as  a  positive  utterance 
of  law  and  duty — as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  life 
of  a  rational  soul.  But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  ascer- 
tained only  after  intromitting  with  various  feelings, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  ground  of  a  volition.  Con- 
sequently, in  affirming  a  particular  moral  idea  as 
containing  positive  law  for  man  in  any  particular  case,  it 
negates  or  restricts  other  possible  impulses  to  volition. 
Law  is  thus  not  only  positive,  but  negative  or  restric- 
tive. This  restriction  or  negation  is  so  far  a  process 
of  pain,  because  it  involves  the  suspension  or  repression 
for  the  time  of  natural  desires — the  desires  of  the 
attuent  subject.  All  law  in  the  domain  of  feeling 
thus  involves  sacrifice  and  pain,  and  these  are  the 
necessary  accompaniments  and  conditions  of  Virtue. 

Law  is  thus  at  once  positive  and  negative. 

Law  continued  : — Supports  of  Law, 
If  the  mere  perception  and  affirmation  of  ends  by 
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Reason,  contains  implicitly  the  lav/,  it  may  be  asked 
how  are  the  majesty  and  awfulness  of  the  categorical 
imperative  thereby  explained  and  vindicated?  The 
answer  is  another  question  :  From  what  source  more 
awful  could  it  proceed  ?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Absolute- Causal- Being — itself  kinetic,  efficient, 
formal,  and  final  cause  of  all  that  is — the  Supreme 
and  Universal  Will,  immanent  in  all  things  and  in 
man  as  a  mere  attuent  and  animal  organism,  has, 
further,  in  the  same  man  delivered  itself  from  the 
burden  of  the  phenomenal  and  emerged  as  still  that 
very  Will,  though  not  yet  free  from  finite  condi- 
tions. It  has  emerged  to  render  Reason  and  Law 
and  Duty  and  God  Himself  possible  objects  of  know- 
ledge for  us  through  its  own  inherent  and  essential 
moments  of  activity — as  we  have  seen  in  the  former 
treatise.  The  divine  Reason  itself  as  conditioned 
constitutes  man  in  his  idea  ; — why  should  it  not  then 
be  the  source  of  duty  for  man?  It  constitutes  for 
man,  God.  Why  not  then,  for  man.  Moral  Law? 
What  more  supreme  fountain  of  "the  good"  than 
this  do  we  seek?  What  more  authoritative  and 
ultimate  ground  of  Duty?  We  are  wont  to  seek  for 
Law  and  God  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  all  the 
time  both  are  in  our  own  bosoms.  We  have  to  teach 
ourselves  to  discern  the  Divinity  that  lies  in  familiar 
fact.  Kant's  position  is  that  Moral  Law  emanates 
from  Reason  (practical),  and  to  it  the  will  must 
subordinate  itself,  irrespective  of  incHnation  or  the 
sum  of  inclinations  :  in  this  way  we  receive  into 
consciousness   the    concepts    of  Law  and    Duty   as 
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a  priori.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that,  while  Law 
formally  is  a  priori^  there  is  a  way  in  which  we 
become  cognizant  of  it, — ^.e.,  that  formal  law  is  m  the 
perception  of  end  or  idea ;  and  thus  we  see  at  once 
the  what  of  law  as  well  as  the  how  of  its  entrance 
into  consciousness. 

A  recent  writer*  has  endeavoured  to  analyze  the 
sense  of  moral  law  into  "moralized  force" — that  is  to 
say,  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  the  inner  pains 
that  accompany  and  follow  obedience  to  a  lower  as 
opposed  to  a  higher  motive.  But  while  unquestionably 
this  inner  penal  sanction  confirms  law,  it  is  not  the 
origin  of  the  sentiment.  Law  is  a  pure  utterance  of 
Eeason — *'  This  thou  shalt  do  " — -and  it  has  no 
immediate  regard  to  inner  penal  consequences.  It 
precedes  them.  These  consequences  are  the  inner 
pains  of  disobedience  to  law,  which,  though  within 
us,  are  external  to  law  and  to  the  breach  of  law  as 
such.  We  find  penalties  also  in  public  opinion  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  society.  The  whole  range 
of  both  inner  and  outer  penalties  belongs  to  the 
sanctions  of  moral  law :  and  to  these  we  shall  again 
refer.  But  above  all,  it  is  the  additional  force 
and  authority  which  enter  into  the  sense  of  law, 
when  a  man  learns  to  discern  in  all  reason-affirmed 
right  ends  the  Will  of  God  immanent,  that  consum- 
mate the  sentiment  by  carrying  it  into  the  infinite 
and  eternal. 

If  there  be  a  Moral  Law — a  categorical  imperative  (in 
*  "  Philosophy  of  Ethics,"  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie. 
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the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  explained),  how 
is  it  that  moral  truths  are  so  slow  of  growth?  Does 
not  the  very  existence  of  such  an  inner  fact  as  law 
carry  with  it  of  necessity  the  conclusion  that  morality, 
as  a  completed  system,  must  leap  out  of  the  heart  of 
law  into  the  consciousness  of  man  from  the  first?  These 
are  pertinent  questions.  But  the  answer  is  already 
given;  for  we  have  seen  that  law  is  implicit  in  the 
perceived  end  or  idea,  and  consequently  must  wait 
on  the  perception  of  ends  and  follow  in  their  track. 
It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  find  the  ends  sub- 
ordinate and  supreme  of  a  creature  so  complex  as 
man,  at  once  an  organic  intelligent  unit  and  a  unit 
of  an  organic  whole — Society.  Moral  law  has  a 
history,  because  knowledge  of  man  and  his  ends  has 
a  history.  And  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this, 
nothing  that  as  yet  leads  us  away  from  the  parallelism 
between  speculative  and  ethical  investigation.  The 
knowledge  of  all  other  objects  in  their  essence,  idea, 
and  end,  is  equally  slow  and  gradual.  There  is  a 
history  of  moral  and  religious  development,  just  as 
there  is  a  history  of  astronomy  and  biology. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  law  of  doing  as  law 
— the  categorical  imperative — is  Keason-sprung  and 
a  priori — a  priori^  however,  only  in  the  sense  that 
Eeason  and  its  categories  are  a  'priori^  demand  law, 
and  contain  the  form  of  law.  The  mere  search  for 
ends  is  under  the  stimulus  of  the  a  priori  form  of 
end,  and  its  issue  in  the  afiirmation  of  ends  is  a 
birth  of  Reason  and  not   of  passion.     Further,  the 
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affirmation  of  law  as  such  is  pure,  and  does  not 
arise  out  of  the  sensibility  as  its  source,  any  more 
than  the  notion  of  law  in  nature  is  found  in  the 
impressions  of  sense.  And  yet  ends  instruct  moral 
Law. 


CHAPTER   XYIII. 


It  is  the  Moral  Law  and  Duty  to  it  that 
Man  seeks. 

Without  reserve  and  in  the  fullest  sense,  we  can  say 
with  Kant,  that  "  the  notion  of  duty  is  in  itself  already 
the  notion  of  a  constraint  of  the  free  elective  Will  by 
the  Law"  (Pref  to  '' Met.  Elements  of  Ethics"). 
It  is  the  law  of  volition  which  man  seeks  and  is 
always  seeking.  Kant  is  very  solicitous  (and  rightly 
so)  to  show  that  the  causality  of  will  is  determined 
by  pure  reason  beginning  with  principles^  and  that 
this  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  moral  doing.  This, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  is  rather  to  be  put  thus : 
Theoretic  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical,  logically 
begins  in  principles.  Our  search  is  always  for  the 
filling  of  the  a  priori  Categories,  and  this  is  a  pro- 
jection of  the  notion  of  law,  and  an  anticipation  of 
law  alike  in  outer  sense  whereby  Cognition  is 
possible,  and  in  inner  sensibility  through  which  man 
energizes.     The  Eeason  of  man  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
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fact  of  reason,  in  continual  pursuit  of  law,  though 
continually  stopping  short  in  satisfaction  with  that 
which  is  only  partial,  and  provisional,  and  relative. 
The  most  uncultivated  man  is  engaged  in  this  search 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  In  his  relations  to  the 
external  world  he  soon  gives  up  the  search  and  allows 
himself  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  and 
infinitude  of  nature,  except,  perhaps,  where  his 
immediate  animal  needs  are  concerned;  but  in  the 
moral  world — the  special  field  of  his  own  causality 
among  other  causalities — he  cannot  give  it  up :  it  is 
always  with  him,  and  popular  maxims  and  proverbs 
are  the  record  of  it. 

But  all  the  while,  if  our  prior  Metaphysical  investi- 
gation be  sound,  it  is  not  Happiness  which  man  is 
seeking  for,  but  Law  as  the  condition  and  prius  of 
self-realization.  None  the  less,  the  only  happiness 
possible  for  man  always  attends  on  the  fulfilment  of 
law—i\\Q  law  of  his  organism. 

This  must  be  kept  in  view  in  all  that  follows. 
However  man  may  reach  law,  it  is  law  in  doing 
that  he  necessarily  seeks.  Law  in  nature  is  not 
the  less  law  that  it  is  found  in  nature,  whether 
nature  be  outer  or  inner  sensibility. 

To  sum  up  : — Law  comes  into  consciousness  as  a 
positive  categorical  imperative  emanating  from  Eeason, 
which  seeks,  perceives,  and  afiirms  right  ends;  but 
the  law  is  implicit  in  the  end,  and  the  perception  of 
law  in  the  perception  of  end.  Eeason  thus  gives  the 
law  to  itself. 
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I  say  it  is  a  positive  categorical  imperative,  by  which 
I  mean  that  it  is  not  negatively  engendered — that  is  to 
say,  through  the  experience  of  inner  coercive  penalties, 
much  less  through  external  penalties  and  social 
arrangements,  as  the  sensationalist  vainly  holds. 
Inner  and  outer  penalties  are  merely  the  inevitable, 
but  yet  adventitious,  supports  or  sanctions  of  law 
and  duty,  and  are  various  and  complex  in  their 
character. 

The  sentiment  of  obligation  or  duty — the  correla- 
tive of  law — is  a  feeling  of  what  we  owe  to  law 
purely  as  law,  and  is  prior  to  all  experience  of  inner 
pains  or  pleasures.  Its  aw^fulness  and  supreme 
sanction  are  simply  in  itself. 

And  yet,  if  pure  law,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot 
discriminate,  then  the  categorical  imperative  is  unable 
to  give  us  a  single  concrete  principle  of  morality. 
Law  in  itself,  and  consequently  duty,  is  purely  formal: 
it  demands  both  general  and  particular  content.  This 
content  is  to  be  found  in  the  end  or  ends  out  of  the 
perception  of  which  law  springs. 

Formal  law  is  empirically  instructed  by  end  or 
idea  and  cannot  itself  instruct  experience,  just  as  in 
our  metaphysical  analysis  we  found  Reason  to  be 
empirically  instructed  in  the  whole  range  of  outer 
sensibility. 

Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  consideration  of  ends 
as  alone  revealing  to  us  the  substance  of  moral  motive 
as  opposed  to  the  form.  We  have  to  ascertain  the 
end  of  this  organic  unit — man  ;  and  when  we  have 
ascertained  it,  we  shall  know  what  is  for  him  ''  the 
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Good "  and,  as  ^'  the  Good,"  the  law,  and  wherein 
the  right  conduct  of  life  consists.  But  the  law  will 
be  none  the  less  uncompromising  in  the  presence  of 
inclination  because  we  unveil  its  "how"  as  well  as 
maintain  its  "that."  We  shall  still  be  able  to 
maintain  with  Kant  that  pure  law,  ^.e.,  law  as  such, 
restricts  the  sensibility  and  determines  all  that  is 
pathological  in  man  by  the  condition  of  obedience  to 
itself  qua  law.  For  law  and  the  whole  possibility 
of  law  are  wholly  a  priori;  nor  is  this  a  priori 
character  of  law  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  reason  after  a  process,  instead  of  being 
blurted  out  (so  to  speak)  by  reason  without  any 
apparent  reason.  Law  as  motive  to  Will,  and  supreme 
motive  to  Will,  is  free  and  self- constituted. 

Kant  (we  may  note  in  passing)  says,  in  illustration 
of  his  position,  that  the  notion  of  law  as  restrictive 
cannot  apply  to  the  Divine  Being.  After  giving  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  to  the  world,  Kant  had  very 
little  right,  it  seems  to  ]ne,  to  talk  dogmatically  about 
the  Divine  Being  at  all.  The  less  any  one  says 
of  the  ratio  essendi  of  God  the  better ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  point  out  that  it  follows  from  this 
and  the  preceding  book  that  Idea  and  Law  are  in 
the  Creative  energy  one,  and  that  every  movement  of 
the  Divine  Being  is  itself  ipso  facto  Law. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

The    End    of    Man. 

1.  The  Supreme  end  is  Formal. 
We  now  know  the  object  of  our  search,  the  method 
of  procedure  and  the  fact,  supremacy,  source,  and 
characteristics  of  law.  What  follows  is  of  less 
importance  philosophically,  though  of  vital  importance 
practically.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  conscious  self, 
and  in  so  doing  enter  upon  empirical  ground  where 
the  complexity  of  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  may 
lead  to  inadequate  views.  We  are  in  search  of  the 
notion  and  idea  of  man  in  his  practical  relations. 
•  The  notion  is  the  complete  record  of  an  object — 
the  filling  of  the  categories  in  its  respect :  the  idea 
is  that  in  the  notion  which  we  emphasize  as  that 
whereby  it  is  not  anything  else — the  notion  in  its 
negative  relations.  To  this  term,  idea,  the  term 
'  essence  '  is  equivalent ;  and  the  end  or  final  cause  is 
simply  the  idea  contemplated  by  the  imagination  as 
effectuated  after  a  presumed  series  of  movements. 

The  notion  of  man  is  highly  complex:  he  has  a 
stomach  and  heart  as  well  as  nobler  elements.  As  a 
mere  attuent  subject,  he  is  part  of  the  concrete  and 
phenomenal  world  {homo  phenomenon). 

The  idea  of  man  we  have  already,  in  our  meta- 
physical exploration,  ascertained.  It  is  pure  Will 
and  all  that  flows  from  its  movements — Will  as 
root  of  Reason,  as  constitutor  of  the  subject  into 
Personality  or  Ego — at  once  act  and  fact  of  Freedom. 

Each  man  is  entitled  to  realize  for  himself  the 
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notion  of  man,  but  only  as  subject  to  the  idea  of  man, 
and  through  this  to  Law  and  Personality. 

Will  and  its  movements  are,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  content,  content  to  themselves  alone.  In  respect 
of  all  else  they  are  formal  and  hyper-phenomenal. 
The  dominancy  of  Will-reason  and  of  the  Law  thence 
emanating,  is  thus  the  Supreme  Good  for  man  ; 
because  it  is  the  idea  of  him. 

In  those  elements  of  the  notion  of  man  which  lie 
outside  the  idea  and  the  formal,  we  have  to  find  the 
Beal  end.  Whatever  difficulty  may  attend  this,  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  significance  to  have  determined  the 
supreme  formal  end — the  dominancy  of  Will,  Law  and 
Personality.  For  thus  we  see  that  the  supreme  formal 
end  implies  not  merely  autonomy  but  autocracy. 
We  now  know  what  each  man  ought  to  make  his 
supreme  end.  We  have  next  to  find  the  real  end,  but 
always  as  subject  to  the  supreme  and  formal.  Before 
doing  so,  let  us  note  the  stage  we  have  reached. 

Law  is  in  end,  which  end  is  its  content.  We  now 
see  that  the  content  of  a  man's  volition  is  to  be, 
first  of  all  a  formal  content,  viz.,  the  Will-reason  and 
(consequent)  Ego,  and  this  because  it  is  the  idea  in 
the  notion  of  man.  The  content  of  will-reason  in 
determining  volition  is,  I  repeat,  to  be  will-reason 
itself;  for  this  is  the  idea  of  man.  If,  then,  the  desire 
or  emotion  which  immediately  determines  my  volition 
is  itself  determined  by  will-reason  and  thereupon 
subsumed  into  my  personality,  identified  with  it,  the 
said  volition  or  rather  its  motive  is  good,  it  matters 
not  what  it  is.     But^  it  is  good  only  formally.    To  be 
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good  really  the  reason- affirmed  motive  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  supreme  real  end.  And  it  is  real 
ends— the  real  good — which  man  is  always  laboriously 
striving  after  in  the  course  of  his  painful  and  devious 
history.  Whether  that  good  is  to  be  pleasurable,  or 
painful,  or  mixed,  he  cannot,  to  begin  with,  say ;  but 
if  it  do  not  satisfy  the  Reason  in  him  and  so  give  a 
Rational  joy,  in  the  midst  of  what  pain  soever,  God 
is  not  the  Father  of  the  human  spirit  but  some  arch- 
demon  rather. 

2.   The  Supreme  Real  End. 

The  Law  of  duty  is  imperative  as  such  and  form- 
ally :  the  search  for  the  idea  in  the  real  is  the  search 
for  that  which  constitutes  duty  in  concreto.  Only  in 
the  real  can  1  find  real  content  for  my  volition.  Since 
law  can  neither  furnish  real  content  nor  discriminate 
among  possible  real  contents,  we  must  in  some  other 
way  determine  what  a  man  ought  to  make  the 
real  (as  opposed  to  the  formal)  content  of  his 
volitions. 

All  the  feelings,  whether  propensions  or  emotions, 
that  enter  into  the  subject,  have  their  right  to  live 
established  by  the  fact  of  their  existence.  The 
questions  of  the  Moralist,  accordingly,  are  brought 
into  clear  relief  only  when  one  end  (desire  or  emotion) 
conflicts  with  itself  or  with  another.  When  it  con- 
flicts with  itself,  the  question  is  a  quantitative  one : 
when  with  another  it  is  qualitative,  and  it  may  be 
at  the  same  time  also  quantitative. 

But  among  the  multitude  of  ends  there  must  be  a 
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relation  not  only  of  equality  but  of  subordination  if 
man  is  to  have  a  supreme  real  end,  and  this,  whether 
we  regard  him  as  an  organic  unit  or  as  a  unit  of  the 
larger  organism — society.  We  naturally  seek  first  the 
supreme  end,  that  thereby  we  may  determine  other 
ends  in  relative  subordination ;  but  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  be  put  off  with  such  vague  general  terms 
as  Happiness,  the  Good,  the  Fit,  Pleasure,  the  Will  of 
God,  &c.,  &c.  These  are  mere  empty  sounds:  so 
much  so  that  we  may  rationally  hold  that  the  supreme 
real  end  is  all  of  them  together  and  each  of  them 
separately. 

The  question  before  us  is  an  important  one,  but  not 
so  vital  as  it  seems.  For  if  we  have  disentangled 
from  the  confusion  of  ethical  inquiries  the  true 
method  of  investigation  and  the  question  of  law,  and 
have  further  found  that  the  dominant  Will  and  Per- 
sonality, and  the  consequent  irrefragable  claims  of  law, 
are  to  be  constantly  present  in  every  volition  entitled 
to  the  name  of  "  moral,"  we  can  afford  to  discuss  with 
equanimity  the  question  of  the  real  or  empirical 
content  of  law. 

And  this  remark  suggests  to  us  to  signalize 
the  twofold  nature  of  every  ethical  act,  as  that 
has  now  clearly  emerged — the  Formal  Will  and  Law 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Real  content  of  Will  and 
Law  on  the  other.  It  is  in  this  twofold  nature  of  an 
ethical  act  that  we  find  the  reconciliation  of  the  Stoic 
and  Cyrenaic.  The  combatants  were  occupied  with 
the  contemplation  of  different  sides  of  the  same  shield. 
The  Stoic,  however,  had  the  better  vision,  for  he  dis- 
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covered  the  inherent  supremacy  of  the  Formal,  and 
saw  that  through  it  alone  could  a  man  be  a  king. 
But  this  in  passing. 

This  question  is,  How  am  I  to  find  the  law  of  my 
sensibility  whereby  it  can  fulfil  itself  as  a  complete 
organism?  In  approaching  this  question,  the  reader 
will  condone,  I  hope,  the  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  in  other  forms  said,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  solidarity  of  the  argument. 

When  I  contemplate  any  object  in  the  natural 
world,  it  is  at  first  a  mere  confused  aggregate  or 
totality.  To  know  it,  I  proceed  to  categorize  it. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  categories,  which  are  the 
form  of  my  knowing,  I  grasp  the  object  as  having 
an  end  within  itself,  and  so  forth.  I  thus  constitute 
a  unity,  which  unity  is  the  notion  of  the  thing.  This 
notion  is  made  up  of  infinite  parts  and  relations  whose 
inter-reciprocity  constitutes  the  thing  in  relation  to 
its  end.  Among  the  elements  of  this  notion  I  find, 
with  much  that  is  common  to  the  rest  of  nature, 
certain  distinctive  determinations  which  negate  the 
rest  of  nature,  and  constitute  the  difi'erentiae  of  that 
thing,  which  differentiae  T  emphasize  as  they  are 
emphasized  in  the  object,  and  call  the  idea.  The 
whole  play  of  inter-relation  in  the  notion  is  thus 
determined  by  the  ultimate  function  as  expressed 
by  the  idea;  that  is  to  say,  the  inter-relations  play 
up  to  it  or  are  subordinated  to  it.  When  I  come  to 
consider  the  organic  unit,  man,  I  do  not  find  that 
the  process  whereby  I  can  know  him,  has  to  be  other 
than  that  whereby  I  know  other  things.     I  discover 
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the  idea  easily,  viz.,  will  and   the  will-reason  with 
their  consequent  implications. 

Thus  the  formal  in  all  doing  (which  is  simply  the 
externalizing  of  ray  affirmations  in  the  world  of 
phenomena)  is  settled  for  me,  but  only  the  formal ; 
and  I  have  now  to  approach  those  parts  and  relations 
in  the  rest  of  the  complete  notion  of  man  which 
constitute  him  a  doing  being.  Here,  instead  of  the 
material  parts  and  dynamical  inter-relations  of  a 
physical  object,  I  find  what  stands  for  them,  viz., 
feelings  of  various  kinds,  and  I  am  thus  able  to  know 
more  about  man — 1  being  a  man — than  I  can  ever 
know  about  any  physical  object.  For  the  play  of 
elements  now  is  in  me.  I  have  first  then  specula- 
tively— z'.e.,  as  a  mere  matter  of  cognition — to  ascer- 
tain these  elements,  and  to  define  to  myself  the 
character  of  their  activity.  This  is  the  psychology 
of  the  feelings,  of  which  we  have  given  (in  a  previous 
chapter)  a  crude  generalization  sufficient  for  present 
philosophical  purposes.  I  then  have  to  ascertain  the 
law  of  their  active  inter-relation,  subject  always  to 
the  supreme  formal  end  or  idea  of  man. 

Just  as  in  a  physical  object,  there  are  certain 
elements,  and  dynamical  inter-relations  of  these 
elements,  whereby  a  thing  is,  or  can  be,  what  it 
is ;  so,  in  the  region  of  feeling — the  attuent  or  non- 
rational  consciousness — there  are  certain  dynamical 
inter-relations  whereby  alone  a  man  can  be  a  man. 
But  the  peculiarity  here  is,  that  I  not  only  can  through 
Will  ascertain  and  co-ordinate  these  as  mere  matters 
of  cognition,  but  that  the  same  power,  Will,  which 
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through  reason-movement  ascertains  them,  has  the 
further  task  imposed  on  it  of  regulating  the  play  of 
these  elements  (either  positively  or  negatively)  at 
every  successive  moment  of  existence.  The  actual 
living  inter-relations  in  a  physical  object  are  deter- 
mined in  that  object  for  that  object;  in  the  case  of 
man  they  are  determined  in  him  hy  himself.  Shall 
this  or  that  or  the  other  motive  or  dynamical  force 
operate  in  me,  and  externalize  itself,  is  for  me  to 
determine. 

In  the  case  of  the  physical  object,  I  am  in  search 
of  the  dynamical  inter-relations,  o}^  P,  c^,  whereby 
the  statical  elements  a,  b,  c,  constitute  or  make 
possible  the  thing.  My  inquiry  is  causal  and  teleo- 
logical,  for  it  has  to  do  with  the  processes  necessary 
for  the  end  to  be  attained.  And  these  I  must  see 
either  directly  or  inferentially.  I  can  see  that  if  a^ 
suddenly  became  a^  or  a^,  the  "thing"  would  dis- 
appear, it  would  be  some  other  thing.  I  am  in  search 
then  of  that  statical  and  dynamical  equilibrium  or 
harmony  whereby  the  thing  is  what  it  is.  While  this 
search  then  is  a  search  for  what  is  in  the  thing,  it  is 
an  object  of  search  projected  b}^  reason.  The  very 
conception  of  my  end  of  search  is  possible  only  for 
a  priori  reason  striving  to  fill  the  categories. 

So,  in  the  sphere  of  feeling ;  the  end  is  a  rational 
end,  for  here  too  I  seek  for  that  harmony,  statical 
and  dynamical,  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
attuent  consciousness,  which  is  a  unity  of  potential 
forces,  to  live.  Without  that  harmony  it  manifestly 
has  simply  failed  to  realize  itself. 
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I  already  possess  a  supreme  end  for  this  possible 
organism  of  feeling — possible  because  it  depends  on 
me  to  constitute  it  an  actual  organism — viz.,  wiU  as 
reason  and  personality.  The  supremacy  of  these  is 
the  ultimate  function  of  the  whole  man;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  end  of  the  feeling-organism  as 
such,  for  so  only  can  my  will-reason  ascertain  and 
determine  the  inter-relations  which  constitute  the 
actualization  of  the  said  feeling-organism.  Here, 
too,  then  the  aim  of  my  search  is  harmony.  In 
physical  inquiry  I  seek  a  harmonia  rei  and  rerum^  in 
moral  inquiry  I  seek  a  harmonia  morum.  This  har- 
mony is  "  the  good  "  for  the  subject-entity  of  feeling 
and  emotion  which  I  am  investigating :  it  is  through 
this  that  it  becomes  the  organism  which  it  is  intended 
to  be. 

The  projected  aim  of  pure  reason  is  Law,  which  is 
Harmony  as  formal :  it  finds  its  filling  in  a  feeling  of 
harmony  in  the  sensibility,  and  the  "  law  "  is  then 
called  "  the  good."  The  "  good "  (or  as  we  have 
hitherto  said,  the  end  or  idea)  as  feeling  fills  the 
formal  schema  of  law  or  harmony,  and,  in  filling  it, 
instructs  it, — tells  it  that  law  is  satisfied.  When 
formal  reason  first  begins  to  seek  for  law  among  the 
elements  and  dynamical  inter-relations  of  feeling,  it 
must  have  some  criterion  of  truth.  This  criterion 
can  be  ultimately  only  in  feeling,  and  is  harmony 
in  feeling.  Our  search  for  a  system  of  ends  thus 
resolves  itself  into  a  search  for  the  conditions  of 
harmony. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  physical  object,  we 
ascertain  by  observation    and    experiment   the    con- 
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ditions  of  harmony  relatively  to  it;  but  when  we 
have  to  do  with  a  conscious  entity,  and  the  matter  of 
our  inquiry  is  feelings,  how  else  than  through  feeling 
can  we  take  a  single  step  ?  There  may  be  more  or 
less  of  pain  in  the  adjustment  of  my  volitions,  but  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  the  attainment  of  the  end,  har- 
mony, can  only  be  a  feeling — a  feeling  of  peace.  If 
the  dynamical  inter-relations  be  relations  between 
elements  of  the  same  quality  but  differing  in  quantity, 
a\  a^,  a^,  the  rightful  activity  of  a^  may  involve  the 
repression  and  consequent  pain  of  a^  and  a^ ;  if  there 
be  a  difference  in  higher  and  lower  quality,  then  a 
must  yield  to  b  and  b  to  c,  thereby  involving  pain  to 
a  and  b  in  order  that  the  resultant  may  be  peace 
through  discord,  happiness  through  unhappiness,  joy 
through  sacrifice. 

But  this  peace  and  joy  are  not  purely  pathological, 
as  is  the  pleasure  which  any  feeling  as  such  yields. 
They  are  the  peace  and  joy  which  attend  law  and 
duty.  The  joy  is  a  rational  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  issue  of  the  organizing  of  the  chaotic  elements 
of  feeling  in  subjection  to  a  reason-idea  and  the 
Law  in  it. 

Harmony,  then,  as  a  reason -idea  is  the  end  which 
Will,  the  ever-supreme  formal  element,  seeks  as  its 
end  in  the  sphere  of  the  real.  Harmony  again,  as 
feeling,  is  "  the  good"  which  the  Will  strives  to  realize 
in  and  through  itself,  that  it  may  be  a  good  will  and 
attain  its  ethical  end. 

The  next  question  accordingly  is,  What  are  the 
conditions  of  harmony,  as  these  can  be  ascertained 
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through  feeling?  Are  all  the  elements  in  the  attuent 
consciousness  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality,  or  can 
we  discriminate  quantity  and  quality  among  them  ? 
If  we  can,  then  we  have  a  "  moral  sense  '^  in  the 
narrow  signification  in  which  that  expression  has 
been  sometimes  used.  But  such  a  moral  sense 
cannot  determine  conduct,  but  is  merely  the  engine 
which  will-reason  uses  for  ascertaining  how  conduct 
is  to  be  determined — that  is,  wherein  the  right  or 
true  determination  of  the  reason-idea  consists. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  show  that  "the  good"  for  man 
is  harmony,  and  that  this  harmony  is  sought  for, 
a  jpriori^  by  reason,  and,  when  found,  instructs^  law^ 
by  confining  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
propensions  or  appetitive  desires,  on  the  provisional 
presumption  that  they  alone  exist  in  man. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Law  (or  Conditions  of  Harmony)  in 
THE  Sphere  of  Appetition. 

We  are  in  search  of  law  in  the  sensibility  and  in 
that  restricted  portion  of  the  sensibility  which  has  to 
do  with  the  appetitive  desires — animal  feelings  arising 
out  of  the  material  organism.  The  reflective  moralist, 
observe,  in  prosecuting  this  search,  is  simply  repeating 
and  bringing  into  clear  consciousness  what  man  has 
been  unreflectively  doing  through  the  ages  in  his 
constant  efforts  to  organize  himself  from  within,  with 
due  regard  to  his  environment.  He  sets  consciously 
before  himself,  as  the  a  priori  object  of  search,  har- 
mony, which  men,  dimly  and  half-consciously,  have 
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had  before  them  as  the  aim  of  their  endeavours  after 
true  life,  since  the  dawn  of  Reason. 

This  law,  when  he  finds  it,  will  (as  we  have  said)  be 
at  once  positive  and  negative,  for  it  will  affirm  a  positive 
law  in  man's  members  arising  out  of  relations,  and 
it  will  restrict  particular  sensibilities  in  the  interests 
of  the  life  of  the  whole  as  determined  by  this  law. 

I  should  like  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  word 
"pleasure."  The  connotations  of  that  word  make  it 
wholly  inapposite  in  any  strictly  moral  reference. 
Pleasure  is  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  desires — a 
succession  of  pleasing  states  of  consciousness,  and  is 
in  its  essence  and  notion  transitory.  Mere  sense 
contains  no  ethical  element  whatsoever,  and  can 
contain  none.  There  is  a  perverseness  in  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  the  word,  which  originates 
either  in  a  combative  or  a  cynical  temper.  Pleasure 
as  such  can  never  be  a  moral  end  to  a  man,  who  is  an 
end  to  himself.  Rationalized  pleasure  might  be  a 
moral  end,  but  the  mere  introduction  of  the  word 
"rationalized"  introduces  an  entirely  new  element. 

On  the  plane  of  mere  appetition  we  find  that  Will 
as  reason  comes  into  contact  with  the  real,  just  as  it 
does  in  things  of  the  outer  sense,  and  that  as  the 
latter  are  discriminated  by  quantity,  quality  and 
relation,  so  must  the  real  in  appetition,  if  we  are  to 
know  it.  No  new  engine  of  intelligence  or  of  method  is 
available.  The  sphere  of  the  empirical,  however,  which 
we  now  encounter,  is  more  complex  in  its  character 
than  the  empirical  oF  external  sense,  mainly  because 
we  have  to  do  with  desires  which  have  to  complete 
themselves  in  all  their  external  relations  before  we  can 
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even  have  them  present  to  us  as  objects  of  thought. 
When  a  child  or  a  primitive  man  first  gorges  himself, 
he  is  not  aware  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  for  he  is 
simply  gratifying  a  natural  desire.  When  he  realizes 
the  consequences  of  gorging,  he  begins  to  doubt 
whether  he  has  done  rightly — that  is  to  say,  when 
the  whole  desire  in  its  completion  is  before  him  as  an 
object  of  consciousness.  At  this  stage  he  is  in  a 
purely  animal  or  non-mediate  condition.  The  reason 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  however,  now  further 
enables  him  to  consider  the  desire  in  its  relation  to 
its  own  conditions  of  satisfaction,  and  also  in  relation 
to  other  desires  equally  clamant  which  are  defeated 
by  the  over-indulgence  of  the  first.  He  is  at  once 
thereby  raised  out  of  the  purely  animal  condition  and 
begins  to  act  mediately,  or  morally.  That  is  to  say, 
he  can  hold  present  to  consciousness,  not  merely  the 
conditions  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  desire,  but 
the  fact  of  other  desires,  and  out  of  regard  for  these 
conditions  and  for  the  other  desires  and  their  legitimate 
rights,  he  interposes  a  restriction  on  the  first  desire 
and  similarly  on  each  of  the  other  desires  in  their 
turn.  His  desire  to  drink  may  be  unduly  limited  by  his 
gorging,  his  love  of  activity  is  restricted,  and  his  love 
of  ease  is  restricted  because  the  results  of  gorging 
are  painful  ;  further,  the  desire  to  eat  is  itself 
in  the  long  run  defeated  by  unrestricted  indulgence. 
There  thus  gradually  arises  a  feeling  and  a  law  of 
harmony  involving  restriction  all  round,  which  law 
we  know  under  the  name  of  Temperance,  though 
as  yet  in  a  rudimentary  form.  This  conception — 
Temperance — mediates  his  future  volitions  in  so  far 
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as  they  are  good.  It  constitutes  the  idea  and  govprn- 
ing  end  in  the  future  activity  of  the  desires,  and 
through  that  idea  or  end  he  now  acts,  by  subsuming 
it  into  his  personality  as  "  the  good,"  and  thereupon 
willing  his  particular  volitions  through  it.  He  is 
thus  by  Reason  constituted  not  merely  a  rational  but 
a  moral  animal.  The  measure  or  standard  is,  it  is 
true,  merely  quantitative,  so  far  as  mere  animal  plea- 
sure is  concerned,  and  yields  and  can  yield  only 
prudential  morality.  Desires  of  equal  legitimacy  are 
restrained  and  regulated  with  a  view  simply  to  a 
greater  sum  of  satisfied  desire  in  the  long  run.  But 
yet,  a  man  who  is  under  the  guidance  of  mere  quan- 
titative and  prudential  morality  is  a  moral  being 
because  he  acts  mediately  through  the  idea  of'"''  a  good^'^ 
although  his  perception  of  ends  is  as  yet  very  limited. 
The  range  of  quantitative  morality  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  primary  appetites  which  psychology 
may  now  or  ultimately  furnish  us  w^ith.  We  recog- 
nize among  these  primary  appetites,  hunger,  thirst, 
sexual  desire,  love  of  power  and  possession,  love  of 
bodily  activity  for  its  own  sake,  love  of  ease  and  of 
rest,  fear,  combativeness,  and,  it  may  be,  more.  The 
psychologist,  I  say,  with  the  help,  above  all,  of 
comparative  psychology,  must  determine  these  for  us. 
Within  the  sphere  of  appetition,we  are  dealing,  I  have 
said,  with  quantity  alone.  True,  one  man  may  find  a 
keener  or  intenser  pleasure  in  one  desire  than  in 
another,  but  the  difference  in  such  a  case  is  quan- 
titative. Again,  inasmuch  as  one  desire  can  be 
differentiated  from  another,  there  always  is  a  difference 
of  quality.     All   that    ought   to   be  understood    by 
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saying  that  the  various  animal  appetites  are  the  same 
in  respect  of  quality  is,  that  they  are  all  on  the  same 
plane  in  man's  conscious  organism,  and  that  the 
dynamic  force  of  each  is  measured  by  the  same  index- 
figure;  or,  that  the  dynamic  value  of  each  in  contri- 
buting to  the  harmonious  living  of  the  organism 
is  the  same.  There  are,  however,  certain  feelings 
native  to  the  organism  whose  quality  is  not  only 
different,  but  higher^  that  is  to  say,  which  have  a 
higher  dynamic  value  in  contributing  to  the  com- 
pletion and  harmony,  that  is,  the  realization,  of  the 
notion  and  idea  of  Man  in  each  man.  Of  these 
shortly. 

The  terminal  of  quantitative  morality  is  a  man's 
animal  organism,  however  disguised  it  may  be  by 
civilization.  And  yet  it  is  morality,  because  the 
governing  aim  of  volition  is  law.  The  morality  of  a 
great  portion  of  mankind  is  quantitatively  deter- 
mined. Nay  it  must  always  be  so  wherever  the 
social  condition  is  such  as  to  yield  the  prima  vitce 
with  a  niggard  hand.  And  this  may  occur,  not 
only  in  a  primitive  society,  but  in  the  heart  (as 
we  know  too  well)  of  the  highest  civilization.  To 
expect  from  men,  living  under  this  pressure,  life 
on  a  high  ethical  plane  is  vain.  The  only  social 
force,  which  can  raise  men  so  situated,  is  Eeligion. 
But  what  does  religion  mean  in  such  cases  ?  The 
vague  feeling  of  an  unseen  Power  which  can  give  and 
take  away,  and  a  belief  in  another  state  of  existence 
after  this  which  is  influenced  by  what  we  do  here. 
The  considerations  which  are  called  (and  rightly 
called)  religious,  are  thus  at   this  stage  of  society 
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purely  quantitative  in  their  character.  Worldliness 
is  re-inforced  by  other- worldliness.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, joy  in  the  contemplation  of  God,  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  of  Law  as  such,  and  of  all  ethical 
ideas,  is,  generally  speaking,  impossible. 

The  End  in  the  sphere  of  Ajgjgetition, 

Now  in  this  quantitative  or  prudential  region, 
the  end  or  object  of  search,  it  will  be  said,  is 
pleasure,  however  disguised  it  may  be;  and  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  circumstances  admit  of  a  higher 
life,  but  who  yet  live  on  the  lower  plane,  the  aim  is 
still  pleasure  in  more  refined  forms. 

On  this  I  would  repeat  that  the  term  "pleasure  " 
is,  like  ''  utility  "  an  unfortunate  inheritance  of  the 
moralist.  Both  words  have  connotations  which 
confuse  discussion.  If  the  aim  of  an  agent  is  the 
satisfaction  of  his  animal  desires,  that  aim  is  rightly 
called  pleasure.  But  if  the  aim  both  of  his  search, 
and  of  the  ultimate  habit  of  volition  based  on  the 
results  of  that  search,  be  law  in  appetition,  then  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  aim  is  "  pleasure  "  (unless  we 
find  amusement  in  confusing  ourselves  and  others), 
simply  because  it  is  through  feeling,  a  feeling  ot 
harmony,  that  he  finds  his  way  to  law.  This  feeling 
of  harmony,  which  is  the  "  good  "  and,  as  "  the  good  ", 
the  content  of  a  priori  law,  may  be  named  happiness 
or  felicity  if  we  like,  but  certainly  not  pleasure.  And 
even  after  accepting  the  term  happiness  as  fairly  deno- 
ting the  feeling  of  harmony,  it  is  not  happiness  that 
the  Will-reason  of  man  has  been  all  the  while  seeking 
in  its  a  priori  search  for  end  or  idea  ;  still  less  is  it 
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happiness  that  is  the  aim  and  object  of  his  subse- 
quent volitions;  but  Law  as  it  has  been  instructed 
by  ^'the  good/'  after  this  has  been  apprehended  as 
idea  or  end.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  objected,  is 
it  not,  in  any  case,  organized  pleasure  that  is  the 
object  of  search  and  of  volition  alike  ?  I  answer, 
no :  it  is  the  organization  of  pleasure — the  law  which 
is  revealed  through  that  feeling  which  tells  us  that 
the  '  good '  of  our  nature  is  attained.  The  a  priori 
formal  category  of  end,  which  contains  law,  is  now 
filled  with  the  real  in  feeling;  and  this  real  is  "the 
good."  So  far  we  have  not  yet  encountered  anything 
which  can  be  properly  called  a  moral  sense,  except 
this  perception  of  the  good  through  feeling  and  its 
subsequent  projection  a&law, — the  aim  and  end  of  all 
future  good  volition. 

A  creature  whose  living  and  doing  is  thus  quanti- 
tatively organized  by  the  action  of  its  own  intelligence 
on  the  raw  material  of  desire  is  a  moral  being.  For 
there  is  even  on  this  plane^  as  we  see,  legislation — 
the  legislation  of  Keason — and  the  resultant,  law — a 
categorical  imperative.  To  the  extent  to  which  a 
man  fails  to  obey  the  law  in  appetition,  he  does  an 
immoral  act. 

Let  us  look  again  and  ascertain  the  ground  of  the 
law.  I  am  dealing  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  certain 
number  of  desires  or  appetites  which  are  inherent  in 
the  creature  called  man.  The  end  of  each  desire  is 
simply  its  own  satisfaction  and  nothing  else  :  it  is 
absolutely  indiiferent  to  all  else.  Law  resides  in  end, 
and  the  law  of  each  separate  desire  may  therefore,  if 
we  may  here  use  the  term  "  law  ",  be  said  to  be  ful- 
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filled  in  its  gratification.  But  man  finds  himself  to 
be  an  organism  not  an  aggregate; — a  subject-con- 
sciousness in  which  arise  many  desires,  all  seeking 
their  respective  ends.  He,  as  a  Will-reason,  has  to 
intervene  if  he  would  live  as  an  organism  and  not 
merely  as  a  passive  victim  of  the  play  of  forces. 
He  has  to  organize  himself  from  within.  By  what 
standard  or  criterion  does  he  measure  the  law  he 
imposes?  He  enters  on  the  anarchic  democracy  of 
desire,  and  legislates.  But  how  does  he  know  that 
he  has  truly  found  the  law  of  this  organism  of  his? 
The  matter  with  which  he  is  dealing  is  Feeling,  and 
it  is  clearly  only  possible  to  find  the  law  through 
feehng; — ultimately  through  a  feeling  of  balance, 
equilibrium,  peace,  harmony.  In  other  words,  the 
criterion  is  the  attainment  in  himself  of  quantitative 
justice.  Law,  then,  in  the  region  of  the  quantitative, 
is  ultimately  instructed  by  the  feeling  of  harmony. 
This  as  end  is  idea;  and  it  is  this  idea  of  harmony 
as  ground  and  instructor  of  law  that  has  been  all  the 
while,  unseen  but  not  unfelt,  operating  in  his  search 
for  law. 

This  process  of  rationalization  is  necessarily  a  slow 
one.     Hence  morality  has  a  history,  and  is  a  growth. 

Harmony  within  the  limits  of  appetition  is  known 
as  Temperance — o-cocppoavvrj,  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  that  term.  Here  then  is  a  Eeason-sought 
and  a  Reason-affirmed  law  in  sensibility — ascertained 
through  experiences  of  sensibility,  and  presented  to 
Reason  as  idea  and  ground  of  law  through  a  supreme 
experience  of  sensibility,  viz.,  harmony.  The  word 
*' harmony"  is  used  to  mark  the  character  both  of 
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the  mere  feeling  and  of  the  rational  idea.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  this. 

Through  sensibility  the  law  has  been  ascertained  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  by  sensibility  drifting 
hither  and  thither  until  it  found  a  stable  equilibrium. 
It  was  from  the  first  sought  for  by  a  jpriori  reason  in 
search  for  end,  idea,  and  the  therein  contained  law. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  satisfaction  of  desires  non- 
mediately  yields  to  their  mediate  satisfaction,  each 
desire  being  mediated  by  reason,  subject  to  a  more 
or  less  conscious  supreme  end  which  though  in  feeling 
is  projected  as  end  of  search  by  reason,  and  is  thus 
a  rational  end.  This  end  dominates  over  all  other 
lesser  ends  as  the  law  of  our  members,  and  so  domi- 
nates simply  because  it  is  in  the  supreme  end  that 
law  resides — there  found  by  reason  and  by  reason 
affirmed. 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  must  press  the 
argument  that  it  is  law  we  have  been  seeking 
and  law  we  have  found — a  purely  rational,  and  so  far 
formal,  result.  Just  as  the  action  of  Reason  on  a 
thing  of  the  external  world  finds  its  fit  completion 
and  resting-place  in  the  apprehension  of  the  idea  of 
that  thing  which  is  the  rule  of  that  thing;  so,  in  the 
appetitive  sphere  of  impulses,  Reason  has  now  sought 
and  found  an  idea — the  idea  of  an  organism  of  impulses. 
That  idea  which  on  the  side  of  mere  feeling  we  call 
harmony  is,  on  the  side  of  reason,  the  idea  of  harmony 
and  is  apprehended  as  containing  law.  The  supreme 
end  of  the  inter-related  appetites  is  harmonious  living, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  the  appetitive  nature  of  man 
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is   harmony.     And  how  attained?     Simply   by  the 
action  of  the  formal  Will  on  appetite,  discriminating, 
balancing,  regulating.    That  idea,  let  us  note,  is  not  in 
any  single  desire ;  it  is  not  in  the  aggregate  of  desires. 
It  is  engendered  on  the  matter  of  consciousness  by 
Will-reason,  which  as  formal  is  a  ^priori.     The  cate- 
gories are  operative  here  as  they  are  in  the  matter  of 
outer  sense,  and  constitute  end  or  idea  out  of  the  raw 
material.      The  idea  accordingly   is  engendered  by 
Keason,  and  is  a  rational  entity,  though  guaranteed 
by  feeling  whose  function  is,  in  giving  this  guarantee, 
finally  discharged.     It  is  a  thought -object  emanating 
from  the  individual  reason,  but  yet  projected  by  it  as 
not  itself  that   reason.     It  is  the  air  which  reason 
breathes.     And    no    sooner   is   this   rational   entity 
constituted  out  of  the  particular  of  feeling  than  it 
becomes,  as  the  sum  of  the  meaning  of  the  particular, 
a  universal,  through  which  my  doing  is  henceforth  to 
be  mediated.     This  idea,  this  universal,  this  rational 
entity  is  now  the  end  of  all  my  particular  wiUing,  to 
which  I   subordinate  all  the  desires  of  my  natural 
organism,  towards  union  with  which  I  honestly  strive, 
which  I  love  with  a  quality  of  love  unknown  in  the 
region  of  desire.    As  progeny  of  my  reason  it  is  alone 
me,  as  truth  of  things  it  is  the  universal  in  me,  and  on 
its  altar  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  each  desire  in  its  turn. 

Will-reason,  then,  has  legislated  for  sensibility, 
and  its  end,  aim  or  object  in  all  future  activity  is 
not  pleasure,  not  sensibility  in  any  form,  but  law 
— the  law  which,  as  such,  has  emanated  from  itself 

Law  affirmed  is  duty  demanded,  and  thus  Eeason, 
which  freely  has  affirmed  law,  demands  duty  if  a  man 
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is  to  be  free.  Thus,  to  reinforce  the  feeling  of  harmony 
which  is  not  now  the  object  of  volition  but  only  the 
result  of  obedience  to  law,  there  enters  the  emotion  of 
law  obeyed,  duty  done.  There  also  enters  a  feeling 
higher  qualitatively  than  any  yet  experienced — the 
feeling  or  emotion  of  reason  in  activity.  Thus  Free- 
dom, Eeason,  Law,  Duty,  are  involved  one  in  the 
other,  and  are  short  expressions  for  the  dominancy  of 
Will  over  feeling — Will  as  reason,  and  as  legislative. 
Attention  is  directed  to  these  psychological  facts 
here,  because  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  and  do 
furnish  the  elements  of  a  Moral  Sense  (or  Feeling) 
of  which  we  shall  in  the  sequel  speak;  but  not,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  of  a  moral  faculty^ 
which  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  intuitionalist 
alone. 

We  have,  in  the  former  treatise,  seen  that  the 
light  of  man's  reason  is  the  light  of  the  universal 
Eeason  which  shines  through  him.  The  creature, 
groaning  and  travailing  till  now,  a  mere  slave  of 
natural  forces — a  mere  thing — is  at  last  born  again 
into  the  world  of  reason,  and  is  a  person.  Nay,  he 
is  no  longer  merely  a  moral  being;  from  the  moment 
the  light  and  power  of  the  universal  immanent  Spirit 
flashed  into  him,  he  became  a  spiritual  being. 

The  Universal,  as  law  in  idea,  is  greater  than  I, 
though  it  comes  into  being  through  me ;  I  bow  before 
it  as  divine  law ;  I  am  captivated  by  its  beauty,  but 
I  am  also  awed  by  its  power.  To  this  and  for  this 
I  as  a  man  live.     In  this  I  find  my  true  life — my 
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supreme  end.  In  and  through  the  Universal  do  I 
alone,  can  I  alone,  find  my  finite  self.  The  psycho- 
logical fact  is  this — that  through  that  which  is  not  self 
can  I  alone  find  myself.  Were  I  to  seek  my  own 
personality  as  such^  and  fix  my  contemplation  there, 
I  should  shrivel  up. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  on  the  formal  side  the 
supreme  end  of  man  is  Will  as  dominating  force, 
at  once  autonomous  and  autocratic :  and  on  the  real 
side,  the  supreme  end  is  the  peace  of  harmony,  which 
as  the  *'good"  is  raised  into  an  idea,  a  universal, 
an  entity  of  reason  though  necessarily  ascertained 
through  feeling. 

True,  the  way  which  I  traverse  to  find  the  idea 
is  the  way  of  pleasure  and  pain.  For  I  have  found 
that  even  in  the  region  of  animal  desire  my  hap- 
piness is  to  be  found  in  the  peace  of  harmony,  which 
involves  repression.  Through  pains  of  repression  and 
sacrifice  I  make  good  my  inheritance  of  a  supreme 
joy — joy  in  the  reason-born  idea.  Dependence  on 
feeling  need  not  alarm  the  moralist.  For  Feeling, 
no  less  than  Reason,  is  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  Law  of  Haemony  as  affected  by  the 
Altruistic  Emotions. 

In  themselves  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  alien 
matter,    the    self-regarding   appetitive    propensions, 
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which  we  have  been  considering  in  relation  to  ethical 
conduct,  do  not  involve  other  men  in  their  end  of 
action,  be  that  action  immediate  and  animal  or 
mediate  and  moral.  But  there  are  emotions  in  man 
that  incite  to  doing,  which  involve  in  their  end  the 
well-being  of  others,  and  of  self  through  others. 
It  is  the  possession  of  these  emotions  which  enables 
man  to  rise  from  the  position  of  an  isolated  savage,  or 
ai  member  of  an  anarchic  herd  of  individuals,  to  the 
position  of  a  member  of  an  ordered  society.  Ere 
long,  he  finds  that  it  is  through  the  social  organism 
alone  that  he  can  fully  realize  himself  in  any  direction 
whatever.  Man,  as  has  been  in  old  times  said,  is  a 
member  of  a  state  before  he  is  a  man.  He  is  conse- 
quently to  be  regarded  by  us  not  merely  as  an 
organic  intelligent  unit,  but  as  a  unit  of  an  organism, 
which  organism  is  society  or  the  State. 

Prior  to  the  emergence  of  will,  the  purely  attuent 
or  animal  consciousness  develops  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, which  is  a  feeling  of  the  feelings  of  others 
than  self.  This  exists  in  a  very  crude  and  rudi- 
mentary form  until  the  advent  of  reason  whereby  man 
is  enabled  consciously  to  realize  in  himself  the  feel- 
ings of  others  and  the  feelings  of  himself  in  others. 
The  rudimentary  feeling  which  we  call  sympathy  is 
thereby  raised  into  clear  relief  and  vastly  extended 
in  its  possible  range. 

Resting  on  this  rudimentary  sympathy,  we  find, 
in  animals  and  man  alike,  as  primary  feelings,  good- 
will and  love  of  approbation,  which  I  have  previously 
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referred  to  as  the  love  of  others  and  the  love  of  the 
love  of  others.  These  altruistic  emotions,  I  say, 
belong  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man,  the  difference,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  caused  by  the  operation  of  reason, 
being  a  difference  of  degree  or  quantity  only.  They 
incite  to  do  something;  they  are  impulses. 

They  differ,  however,  from  the  relf-regarding 
impulses  in  this  that  the  feeling  of  goodwill  directly 
involves  the  well-being  of  others:  this  is  of  its 
essence.  The  love  of  approbation,  again,  makes  my 
well-being  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  others :  this 
is  of  its  essence.  Thus  out  of  an  undefined  basis 
of  sympathy  arise  these  two  potent  emotions,  which 
in  man  assume  large  proportions,  and  constitute  the 
pillars  of  the  social  fabric.  Out  of  the  former  springs 
(with  the  help  of  rationalized  sympathy)  the  sentiment 
of  justice;  the  latter  is  the  efficient  support  of  all 
custom,  convention,  law,  virtue,  and  vice — the  great 
conservative  force  in  the  social  system. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  terminal  point  of  all 
desire  is  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  and  that  the  end 
consequently  is  to  be  found  in  the  subject:  so  with 
altruistic  emotion,  the  end  is  the  satisfaction  of  emo- 
tion, and  is  therefore  in  the  subject.  The  difference 
consists  simply  in  this,  that  the  altruistic  emotion 
of  love  is  greater  in  quantity  and  higher  in  quality  than 
those  that  are  self-regarding.  Greater  in  quantity, 
because  we  are  conscious  that  it  involves  the  well-- 
being  of  others  as  well  as  of  self;  higher  in  quality 
because  we  are  so  constituted,  just  as  the  satisfaction 
of  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  of  higher  quality  than 
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the  gratification  of  the  palate.  Even  a  rat  I  believe 
to  have  a  higher  quality  of  emotion  in  helping  his 
blind  friend  to  find  his  food  (as  it  is  reported  rats 
have  been  seen  to  do)  than  in  satisfying  his  own 
hunger. 

In  a  system  of  morality  resting  on  pathological 
elements  as  its  matter  of  investigation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  gradation  of 
felicities,  the  assumption  being  that  the  higher  by 
divine  right,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of  the 
organism,  control  the  lower.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  morality  can  rest  on  such  pathological 
foundations.  For  through  the  inevitable  operation  of 
a  priori  reason  man  seeks  for  law — not  pathological 
indulgence,  or  happiness.  But  none  the  less  it  is 
through  feeling,  ^.e.,  felicity  and  infelicity,  that  we 
find  harmony,  and  in  harmony,  idea  and  law. 

The   desires  and  emotions  which  enter  into  and 
constitute  man  as  an  attuent  organism,  and  which 
furnish  reason  with  the  raw  material  of  impulses,  just 
as  the  external  world  furnishes  the  confused  material 
of  impressions,  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other, 
and  broadly  at  least  arranged  in  gradation,  as,  e.g.^ 
when  we  discriminated  above  the  higher  value  of  the 
altruistic  emotions  as  compared  with  the  self-regard- 
ing.    It  will  not  do  to  confound  all  the  elements  of 
a  man's  nature  in  seeking  for  the  law  of  that  nature, 
and  to  ignore  the   distinctive  forms   in  which  the 
activity  of  man  exhibits  itself,  and  which  form  the 
subject-matter  of  psychology.     Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure seems  to  me  to  be  as  unscientific  as  it  is 
vague,  indefinite,  and  confusing.     But  even  if  we  had 
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accomplished  the  analytic  task  and  had  discriminated 
the  various  activities,  we  should  have  only  arranged 
impulses  just  as  we  co-ordinate  the  facts  of  outer 
sense  prior  to  the  investigation  into  the  end,  idea,  and 
implicit  law  of  the  organic  unity  before  us.  This  is 
mere  cognition.  As  in  the  external  world  we  seek  for 
those  processes  which  must  be  if  the  thing  before  us  is 
to  be  what  it  is :  so  in  the  world  of  man's  activity 
we  seek  for  what  ought  to  be  if  man  is  to  be,  and 
realize,  himself.  To  be  himself,  he  must  realize  the 
idea  :  it  is  at  once  supreme  end  and  categorical  law. 
Our  search  as  moralists  is  for  this. 

In  considering  the  self- regarding  desires  by  them- 
selves, we  found  that  the  real  end,  the  good  which 
was  constituted  idea  by  reason,  was  the  peace  of 
harmony.  We  kept  company  with  the  pathological 
moralist  so  far,  for  it  was  felicity  that  was  our 
guide,  and  we  found  the  supreme  felicity  in  the 
supreme  real  end — the  joy  of  harmony.  Harmony 
as  idea,  ascertained  and  constituted  by  reason,  is, 
however,  a  rational  product,  and  owes  its  origin 
neither  to  any  particular  desire,  nor  to  the  aggregate 
of  desires.  As  a  rational  entity  it  becomes  the  end 
of  conduct — an  end  to  be  attained  only  through  the 
pains  of  repression  and  sacrifice. 

The  introduction,  at  this  further  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  of  the  altruistic  emotions  cannot  affect  the 
supreme  real  end,  which  is  still  harmony,  but  compels 
us  to  ask  the  question :  What,  now,  are  the  conditions 
of  harmony  in  this  extended  field  of  emotion? 
Is  it,  as  in  the  sphere  of  appetition,  a  mere 
equilibrium  of  equal  forces,  or  is  harmony  now  pos- 
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sible  only  through  the  subordination  of  certain 
forces  to  certain  others  ?  I  would  here  refer  the 
reader  to  what  I  have  said  regarding  dynamical 
relations. 

We  can  readily  admit  that  an  organism  may  be 
such  that  the  various  elements  that  constitute  it  stand 
in  a  relation  which  is  not  merely  quantitative  and 
qualitative,  but  of  higher  and  lower  quality:  that  is  to 
say,  certain  elements  may  be  more  potent  than  others 
in  determining  that  balance  of  inner  reciprocity  which 
constitutes  the  full  life  and  reality  of  the  thing. 
This  is  conceivable,  nay  must  be  a  truth,  in  physical 
nature.  When  we  pass  from  the  matter  of  outer 
sense  to  the  matter  which  we  designate  by  the  general 
term  Feeling,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  difference  of 
potency  can  be  indicated  to  us  only  by  certain  motive 
forces  being  on  a  different  plane  of  feeling  from 
that  occupied  by  others.  And  this  again  can  only  be 
known  by  a  peculiar  quality  in  that  feeling  which 
compels  us  to  recognize  its  rightful  supremacy. 

The  question  is  an  important  one,  because  it  to  a 
large  extent  involves  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
a  moral  sense — at  least  in  the  region  of  the  primary 
feelings. 

Were  a  man  possessed  of  only  self-regarding 
appetitive  desires,  then  so  long  as  he  held  the  indul- 
gence of  these  subject  to  the  reason-idea  of  harmony, 
we  should  not  think  of  questioning  his  preference  of  one 
to  another,  say  of  drinking  to  eating.  No  moral  ele- 
ment here  arises.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  peculiarity 
alone,  and  if  any  moral  element  should  enter  into  our 
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judgment  of  his  act,  it  would  be  on  grounds  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  act  itself  simply  as  such. 

So  again  (without  committing  ourselves  to  any 
theory  of  the  beautiful),  we  have  beyond  doubt,  how- 
ever it  may  be  generated,  a  sense  or  feeling  of  the 
beautiful.  If  a  man  prefer  at  any  one  moment  the 
pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating the  beauty  of  nature  or  of  a  work  of  art,  we 
do  not  judge  that  he  does  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  hahitually  gives  priority  to  the  appetitive  desires,  we 
say  that  he  prefers  the  lower  to  the  higher  pleasure. 
There  is  in  this  judgment  an  element  of  moral  dis- 
approbation, and  rightly  so.  The  moral  disappro- 
bation is  conveyed  by  the  word  '^  lower,"  and  this 
manifestly  assumes  the  subordination  of  one  state  of 
feeling  to  another  in  the  nature  of  man  when  properly 
understood — which  again  means,  when  we  have  truly 
ascertained  his  nature,  his  end  or  idea  (Real). 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a  moral 
theory  to  demand  that  the  altruistic  emotions  which 
are  constituent  elements  in  the  nature  of  man  should 
give  rise  in  us  to  a  higher  quality  of  feeling  than  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
psychologist  could  maintain  that  they  do  ;  for  the  only 
source  of  knowledge  is  the  subjective  feelings  of  those 
individuals  who  are  conscious  of  both  kinds  of  feeling. 
No  one,  however,  in  whom  the  altruistic  emotions  are 
normally  developed,  hesitates  to  assign  a  higher 
quality  to  them  than  to  the  appetitive  desires,  any 
more  than  he  hesitates  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful.     Yet,  a  man  may  fairly  maintain  that 
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the  sense  of  the  beautiful  claims  as  high  a  place  in 
the  scale  of  quality  as  the  altruistic  emotions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  man  who  prefers 
in  any  one  instance  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  altruistic 
emotions,  when  they  are  brought  into  conflict  as  com- 
peting motives^  is  morally  condemned.  We  do  not 
content  ourselves  with  merely  saying,  "  He  prefers  the 
higher  to  the  lower,"  and  so  merely  insinuating  a  mild 
reprehension  ;  but  we  regard  him  as  having  done 
wrong  and  as  having  broken  the  moral  law. 

But  as  Feeling  instructs  the  Law,  this  must  mean 
that  the  altruistic  emotions  and  their  satisfaction 
contain  the  governing  end  of  man's  conduct,  and  as 
governing  end,  governing  law. 

That  the  altruistic  emotions  are  higher  in  quality 
than  the  appetitive  desires  all  admit,  but  that  they 
are  higher  in  quality  than  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
is,  I  say,  by  no  means  clear.  And  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  simply,  however  it  may  be  accounted  for,  we 
see  that  the  altruistic  emotions  have  a  greater  rightful 
potency  in  man  than  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  The 
former  stand  higher  in  the  hierarchy  of  feelings,  but 
it  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  maintain  that  the  quality 
of  the  one,  as  tested  by  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  have  experienced  both,  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  If  so,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  quality 
for  the  ground  of  that  supremacy  of  the  altruistic 
which  gives  it  such  a  position  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  man- organism  as  to  entitle  it  to 
instruct  the  sense  of  law,  that  is,  to  cause  to  emanate 
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from  the  perception  of  the  altruistic  end  the 
perception  of  a  governing  law  of  conduct  in  that 
end. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  is  not 
quite  yet  the  question  of  man  as  a  unit  in  a  recognized 
social  organism.  When  that  comes  about,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  altruistic. 
The  considerations  are  in  that  case  vast  and  complex. 
The  maintenance  of  the  social  organism  has  to  be 
secured  at  all  hazards,  for  on  this  depends  generally 
the  possibility  of  a  man  realizing  himself  at  all  in  any 
direction  whatever.  And  when  we  consider  all  the 
purposes  of  a  social  organism,  we  all  say,  with  confi- 
dence, that  a  man  who  prefers  the  self-indulgence  of 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  (much  more,  then,  the 
self-regarding  desires)  to  the  altruistic  emotions,  is 
thus  far  defeating  the  whole  end  of  man,  is  disloyal 
to  the  means  necessary  to  his  own  realization,  is 
unfaithful  to  duty,  a  breaker  of  law,  an  unjust 
member  of  the  community.  There  is  even  an 
element  of  selfishness  in  him  which  amounts  to  moral 
meanness,  because  he  is  unfaithful  to  the  very 
conditions  which  make  his  own  selfish  enjoyments 
possible. 

But  in  the  beginnings  of  society,  prior  to  the 
existence  and  the  claims  of  a  recognized  social 
organism,  are  there  any  grounds  for  giving  supre- 
macy to  the  altruistic  emotions  over  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  if  we  give  up  the  higher  quality  of  the 
former  as  not  demonstrated  ?  We  have  already  said 
that  there  are ;  and  that  they  are  quantitative.    For  the 
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characteristic  of  the  altruistic  emotions  is  that  they 
contain  in  themselves  the  well-being  of  others  than 
self  and  of  self  through  others  as  their  essence. 
There  is  then  a  qualitative  ground  for  giving  the 
altruistic  emotions  supremacy  over  the  self-regarding 
appetitive  desires :  and  there  is,  further,  a  quantitative 
ground  for  giving  them  dynamic  supremacy  over  the 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  over  the  appetitive 
desires. 

If  this  be  so,  then  we  have  reached  this  point  in  the 
cognition  of  the  organic  unit,  man.  The  end  of  his 
appetitive  desires  is  the  harmony  of  these  :  but,  when 
we  consider  his  whole  nature  on  the  side  of  the  real, 
this  end  is  seen  to  be,  after  all,  only  a  subordinate 
end  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  super-ordinate 
emotions,  viz.,  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  emotion 
of  reason-activity  and  the  altruistic  emotions.  Further, 
we  find  that  while  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  assign,  on  qualitative  grounds  of  feeling  alone, 
an  inherent  supreme  dynamic  potency  to  any  of  these 
three,  yet,  on  quantitative  grounds,  the  altruistic 
emotions  stand  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and  love 
to  our  fellows  must  be,  in  all  we  think  and  do,  supreme. 
Consequently,  while,  in  pursuit  of  our  own  self- 
realization,  we  must  recognize  and  give  play  to  all 
desires  and  emotions  (for  we  are  not  created  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  either  partial  or  total  suicide), 
this  must  be  done  in  subordination  to  the  supreme 
end — love,  when  our  other  desires  and  emotions 
conflict  with  this  governing  emotion.  And  why? 
Because  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  feeling  of 
harmony  and  peace,  which  is  the  ultimate  criterion  in 
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the  region  of  feeling,  is  by  the  very  constitution  of 
man's  nature  otherwise  unattainable ;  and,  therefore, 
also  his  self-realization.  We  have  thus  ascertained  the 
dynamical  inter-relations  in  the  real  of  feeling  just 
as  we  do  in  any  other  object  of  cognition.  Reason 
apprehends  the  emotion  of  goodwill,  given  in  feeling 
as  condition  of  inner  harmony,  and  raises  it  into  the 
sphere  of  idea  or  end:  and  out  of  the  idea  the  Law 
of  love  or  the  categorical  imperative  springs,  for  law 
is  in  the  end  or  idea. 

Further,  the  love  of  others  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  another  potent  emotion,  the  love  of  the 
love  of  others.  The  love  of  our  fellow-men  for  us  is  a 
reflex  of  the  active  love  by  us  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
thus  we  have  a  rope  of  two  strands,  each  in  itself  strong, 
whereby  to  bind  men  together  and  make  them  live 
for  one  another,  each  respecting  the  self-realization 
of  every  other;  to  which  self-realization  again,  the 
activity  of  these  emotions  in  each  is  essential.  Man 
finds  that  he  can  breathe  freely  only  in  the  air  of 
humanity. 

I  am  speaking  of  things  in  their  rudiments :  but 
were  I  to  choose  to  employ  larger  phrases  I  might 
say  that  the  essence  of  the  altruistic  emotions  is  the 
feeling  of  universal  humanity  which  is  in  each. 
And  this  would  be  quite  correct.  For  it  is  precisely 
the  deep  sentiment  of  humanity  which  is  stirring 
into  birth  and  life  in  the  heart  of  man  when  he 
experiences  the  altruistic  emotions — the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  unitary  part.  This  great 
emotion  sweeps  all  before  it,  and  every  other  feeling 
goes  down  in  its  presence.     It  is  long,  doubtless, 
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before  the  emotion  passes  out  of  a  rudimentary 
state,  because  it  demands  certain  conditions  for  its 
fiill  activity.  It  takes  time,  therefore,  before  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  life  of  man  extends  this  feel- 
ing fully  to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part, 
and  thereafter  to  all  men.  The  feeling,  thus  gradually 
extended  and  deepened,  passes  into  the  region  of  ideas 
and  becomes  the  idea  of  humanity,  and  as  such  may 
evoke  an  almost  religious  enthusiasm.  In  certain 
circumstances  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  may  even 
become  a  madness,  and,  seeking  vague  and  unattain- 
ble  ends,  overwhelm  all  the  institutions  of  society 
and  bring  in  its  train  "  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up 
of  laws." 

nationalized  Love. 

What  we  have  just  said  recalls  us  to  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  this  inquiry.  For  every 
feeling,  simply  as  such,  contains  in  itself  the 
elements  of  anarchy  for  the  individual  and  the  State. 
It  is  only  as  rationalized  that  feelings  become  legiti-  ' 
mate  content  of  volitions. 

I  have  said  that  the  love  of  others  or  universal 
benevolence  is  a  governing  emotion,  but  it  is  not, 
on  this  account,  entitled  to  free  play  any  more 
than  any  other  feeling  of  the  attuent  subject. 
Eeason  has  here  also  to  intervene  and  to  regulate 
the  activity  of  the  emotion;  otherwise  it  becomes  a 
fanaticism. 

It  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  avoid  vagueness  and 
confusion  of  thought,  that  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  past  conclusions.     We  have  found  that  just  as 
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man,  if  he  is  to  realize  himself,  must  at  every 
moment  of  his  life  identify  himself  with  his  supreme 
formal  end  and  admit  the  dominancy  of  will  and 
will-reason,  so,  on  the  side  of  content  or  feeling,  he 
must  have,  for  his  supreme  end,  law  as  primarily 
instructed  by  the  peace  of  harmony.  To  attain  this 
he  has  to  subsume  into  his  volitions  the  conditions  of 
harmony,  among  which  we  have  found  love  of  others 
to  be  supreme  and  governing.  But  the  recognition  of 
this  supreme  dynamical  force  in  the  feeling  organism 
of  man  does  not  exempt  that  supreme  force  from 
rationalization.  The  very  term  harmony  implies 
that  there  are  other  desires  and  emotions  which  enter 
into  the  notion  of  man  which,  as  such,  are  to  be 
regulated  but  not  repressed.  A  true  philosophy 
of  Ethics  will  not  admit  either  of  the  fanaticism 
of  austerity  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity. 

And  this  suggests  to  us  to  say,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that,  even  if  we  were  to  assume  with  the 
universalistic  Hedonist  that  the  well-being  of  others 
is  the  ultimate  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  volitions, 
this  could  only  mean  that  the  criterion  of  the  good 
volition  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  equal  distribu- 
tion (or  the  best  distribution  on  the  whole)  of  the 
conditions  and  means  of  self-realization  among  all  the 
members  of  the  social  organism.  This  being  so,  it 
is  surely  quite  evident  that  I  must  first  settle  what 
the  conditions,  or  law,  of  self-realization  may  be  for 
man;  and  if  so,  then  the  supreme  ethical  question  is 
settled  before  I  begin  to  consider  the  question  of 
quantitative  distribution,! 
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In  the  process  of  self-realization  I  encounter  the 
love  of  others  as  a  governing  emotion  among  the 
conditions  of  subjective  harmony  ;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  to  sell  all  I  have  and  give  to  the  poor, 
nor  that  I  should  sacrifice  my  own  personality  and 
all  its  claims  to  the  claims  of  others.  The  end  of 
ends  is  self-realization — the  realization  of  self  by 
self.  All  that  I  have  now  found  is  that  there  is  no 
self-realization  possible  for  man,  unless  he  accept  the 
love  of  others  and  all  the  social  virtues  which  flow 
from  this  (or  at  least  cannot  exist  without  this),  e.^., 
justice,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  patriotism,  &c.,  as  a 
governing  condition  of  his  life.  I  am  free  to  devote 
my  life  to  philosophy,  science,  art,  religion,  if  I  find 
that  any  one  of  these  furnishes  the  true  channel  of  my 
activities ;  but  if  the  pursuit  of  any  of  these  aims,  all 
noble  in  themselves,  conflicts  at  any  point  with  the 
law  of  love  of  others,  I  am  guilty  of  immorality.  Nay, 
I  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no  elevation  of  thought 
in  any  of  the  higher  departments  of  human  activity 
can  condone  even  a  breach  of  ordinary  courtesy 
towards  my  fellow-men.  Indeed,  a  breach  of  courtesy 
is  a  bad  kind  of  injustice,  because  there  is  no  remedy 
at  law.  Mutual  courtesies  between  men  are  debts 
of  honour. 

By  a  governing  rationalized  emotion  then,  I  simply 
mean  an  emotion  or  moral  idea  which  is  in  its 
action  restrictive,  as  all  law  is  restrictive.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  personality  has  its  own  claims, 
and  restricts  even  the  supreme  emotion  of  love. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  where  any  self-regarding 
motive  conflicts  with  an  other-regarding  motive,  the 
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latter  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  superior  force.  Thus 
we  avoid  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  selfish  egoism 
on  the  other. 

Are  we  not  under  obligation,  then,  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  society?  I  answer,  in  the  teeth  of 
current  sentiment,  that  we  are  not  It  is  not  a  duty 
for  all  men.  Individual  men  will  find  philanthropy 
their  special  vocation,  just  as  other  men  find  science 
or  art  to  be  their  vocation.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to 
live  for  others,  and  the  world  owes  much,  perhaps 
most,  of  its  progress  to  such  nobility.  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  universal  obligation. 

I  go  even  further,  and  say  that  the  positive  pro- 
motion of  happiness  in  Society  concerns  first  a  man's 
own  personality,  and  its  realization  for  himself  and 
by  himself.  My  duty  is  so  to  realize  myself  as  to 
present  to  the  world  a  harmonious  life.  The  light 
which  comes  from  a  hopeful,  resolute,  virile,  cheerful 
countenance  is  a  true  contribution  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  may  perhaps  accomplish  more  than 
the  activity  of  the  professional  philanthropist  who 
carries  about  with  him  a  sour  visage.  Nay,  more, 
if  I  find  it  necessary  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  will)  to 
my  own  self-realization  positively  and  actively  to  set 
about  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  it  is  the 
happiness  of  those  who  most  closely  afi*ect  my  per- 
sonality and  are  interwoven  with  its  life  and  daily 
duties  that  chiefly  ought  to  concern  me,  —  ought, 
because  the  altruistic  emotions  are,  by  the  instinct  of 
nature,  more  potent  in  their  activity  when  they  con- 
template those  near  to  me.  Whatever  governing 
force  the  emotion  may  have,  it  must,  in  near  and,  it 
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may  be,  domestic  relations,  be  greater  than  it  is  outside 
them.  On  similar  grounds  my  next  consideration 
is  my  own  parish  and  then  my  country,  and  only 
finally,  humanity  at  large.  How  can  such  gradations 
of  love  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  universalistic 
Hedonism  ?  Let  not  the  humanitarian  enthusiast 
imagine  that  his  pubHc  activities  can  for  a  moment 
condone  any  neglect  of  his  immediate  personal  relations. 
If  platform  eloquence  be  incompatible  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  at  his  own  fireside  and  an  equable  and 
just  temper  in  his  family  relations,  Society  wants  none 
of  him.     He  is  not  in  the  line  of  duty. 


CHAPTER  XXIl. 

Society  and  Justice. 

As  Students   of  Politics    we    must  inquire    into   the 

nature  of  the  Soul, — Aristotle, 

The  altruistic  emotions  like  other  feelings  seek  their 
own  completion,  and  this  is  only  possible  where  there 
is  an  assemblage  of  men.  A  community  is  essential 
to  man's  self-realization^  for  it  alone  renders  all  the 
virtues  possible.  The  altruistic  emotions  which 
primarily  spring  out  of  a  crude  and  rudimentary 
bovine  sympathy  are,  first,  through  the  family,  and 
thereafter  through  an  assemblage  of  families  having 
common  interests,  the  foundation  of  Society.  They 
are  the  link  that  binds  ethics  and  politics. 

The  custom-law  and  positive  law  of  the  community 
which  gradually  constitute,  out  of  a  mere  social  aggre- 
gate, a  social  organism,  are  simply  the  formulated 
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expression  of  the  conditions  under  which,  as  experience 
shows,  man  can  best  reahze  himself.  Underlying  all 
these  conditions  of  whatsoever  kind,  great  or  small, 
is  the  end  in  view — self-realization  :  not,  of  course, 
consciously  entertained,  but  always  unconsciously 
there,  and  steadily  operative  in  and  through  all  indi- 
vidual and  social  activities. 

The  conception  of  a  ''  social  contract ''  as  the  foun- 
dation of  primitive  society  is  now  given  up  as  unhis- 
torical.  And,  certainly,  the  only  sound  method  of 
investigating  social  origins  is  the  historical.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thinker  is  bound  to  interpret  these 
origins  and  to  unveil  if  he  can  the  conditions  of  their 
possibility.  For,  whatever  we  may  say,  Society  can 
only  be  a  reflex  of  man — the  outer  projection  of  an 
inner. 

If  we  consider  the  origins  of  society,  it  would 
appear  that  these  are  found  in  the  common  advantage 
to  be  obtained  by  a  group  of  families  in  their  having 
a  common  system  of  defence  against  others.  But  prior 
to  the  existence  of  even  so  crude  a  form  of  society, 
there  must  have  existed,  as  the  condition  of  its  possi- 
bility^ a  basis  of  sympathy  among  creatures  of  a  like 
kind.  Even  bees  and  buffaloes  exhibit  this  sympathy 
in  its  crude  form.  They  herd,  or  aggregate  them- 
selves, on  this  basis,  but,  unlike  man,  without  any 
conscious  purpose  of  defence.  Out  of  the  rudimen- 
tary feeling  of  sympathy  there  arises,  through  reason 
(for  the  will  which  is  the  root  of  reason  enables  a 
man  to  hold  present  to  consciousness  that  which  is 
other  than  himself),  the  more  vivid  sympathetic  feeling 
which  enables  a  man  to   feel  the  feelings  of  other 
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creatures  like  himself.  But  besides  the  sympathy,  he 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  possesses,  in  a  much  larger 
degree  than  animals,  the  emotion  of  goodwill  or  love 
for  others  which  can  find  satisfaction  only  through 
the  good  of  others ;  and  this  satisfaction,  as  mediated 
through  the  good  of  others,  becomes  an  end  or  idea. 
It  is  impossible  for  men  to  associate  with  a  view  to 
the  self-realization  each  of  himself  as  against  a 
common  enemy  without  this  emotion  of  love  or 
goodwill — the  desire  of  the  well-being  of  his  fellows 
being  a  potent  element  among  the  motives  of  associa- 
tion. Doubtless,  the  active  exercise  of  the  good 
offices  of  A  toward  B  in  a  primitive  association  is 
influenced  by  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  the  good  offices 
of  B  to  A.  Each  promotes  the  self-realization  of  the 
other;  but^  on  both  sides,  goodwill  is  operative  and  is 
manifestly  necessary  as  the  primary  condition  of  the 
relationship.  The  "  social  feeling  "  we  are  told  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  social  organization.  But 
this  is  a  mere  phrase.  The  social  feeling  itself  arises 
out  of  the  capacity  for  sympathy  (which,  however,  is 
in  its  nature  passive),  and  the  further  emotion  of 
goodwill  or  love  which  rests  on  this  passive  founda- 
tion, and  is  itself  active. 

The  goodwill  which  desires  the  self-realization  or 
well-being  of  others  as  individuals,  can  extend  at 
first,  of  course,  only  to  their  self-realization  on  the 
lowest  plane  of  life  (all  that  is  yet  understood  as 
"  living"  by  the  primitive  man),  viz.,  their  self-realiza- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  appetitive  desire,  the  region  of 
\hQ  jprima  vitce^  of  the  bodily  requirements,  including 
the  possession  of  certain  instruments  which  yield  the 
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'prima  vitcs.  But  out  of  these  there  will  soon  arise 
relations  of  barter,  &c.,  which  will  bring  with  them 
the  various  manifestations  of  sympathetic  goodwill 
which  take  the  form  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  integrity, 
justice.  Thus  there  will  gradually  arise  the  whole 
system  of  social  or  transitive  virtues  as  distinguished 
from  the  personal  or  intransitive  virtues,  by  which  I 
mean  those  virtues  which  only  indirectly  affect  others. 
These  necessary  conditions  of  the  realization  of  a 
social  organism  being  disregarded  by  individuals  who 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  social  sentiment,  a 
sovereign  power  has  to  intervene,  and  a  system  of 
positive  law  and  administration  comes  into  existence 
more  or  less  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
each  rudimentary  association  of  men  finds  itself. 

The  end  to  which  all  this  is  presumably  tending  is 
Justice. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  justice.  But  the  past 
analysis  enables  us  to  define  its  end.  That  end,  I 
think,  is  "  freedom  to  each  to  realize  himself  in  so  far 
as  this  is  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  every  other 
unit  in  the  social  organism."  This  would,  if  attained, 
constitute  the  harmony  of  the  social  organism,  and 
therefore  the  attainment  of  justice  in  the  relations  of 
men.  Justice,  one  might  say  then,  is  such  a  quanti- 
tative distribution  of  the  means  of  self-realization  as 
will  attain  the  above  end.  This  is  justice  as  an 
external  end  and  as  a  system  of  external  relations. 

As  a  sentiment^  however,  justice  primarily  arises 
out  of  love  or  goodwill,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations,  just  as  the  social  feeling, 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  primitive  association  of 
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men,  presumes  the  altruistic  emotion  of  goodwill, 
that  is,  a  sense  of  well-being  in  the  well-being  of 
others  ;  so  does  justice,  which  arises  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  social  relation,  depend  ultimately  on 
the  feeling  of  goodwill.  When  a  man  becomes 
conscious  of  personality  and  the  consequent  personal 
rights  that  arise  necessarily  out  of  the  mere  fact  of 
personality,  he  is  already  able,  through  sympathy,  to 
represent  to  himself  the  personalities  and  personal 
rights  of  others.  But  at  this  point,  did  no  active 
emotion  supervene,  he  would  stop.  Why  should  he 
go  further  ?  The  fact  that  he  is  able  to  represent  to 
himself  the  personal  rights  of  others  cannot  even 
suggest  to  him  that  he  should  recognize  these 
rights  or  in  any  way  promote  them.  On  the 
contrary,  his  sole  desire  may  be  to  crush  the  per- 
sonality of  others  in  the  interests  of  his  own.  It  is 
the  disposition  to  find  well-being  in  the  well-being 
of  others  which,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  social  feehng 
from  the  first,  leads  a  man  to  recognize  the  personal 
rights  of  others  of  which  he  is  already  sympathetically, 
but  only  passively,  aware.  Thus  only  is  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  possible. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  once  manifest  that  a  man  cannot 
consent  to  forego  the  furthest  possible  extension  of 
his  personal  activity,  and  therefore  personal  rights, 
unless  some  other  motive  than  the  assertion  of 
his  own  personality  intervenes ;  and  further,  that  that 
motive  or  end  can  only  be  either  greater  security 
for  his  own  personal  rights  on  condition  that  he 
recognizes  those  of  others,  or  a  pleasure  in  the 
personal  well-being  of  others ;  or  both  together.    Both 
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considerations  are  certainly  operative.  But  were 
not  the  emotion  of  goodwill — the  nascent  idea  of 
humanity — operative,  men  would  take  the  chance  of 
fighting  each  for  his  own  hand.  This  feeling  is  at 
the  basis,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  social  feeling,  and 
therefore  a  necessary  precondition  of  the  possibility 
of  justice,  which  arises  only  when  society  is  taking 
organized  shape.  The  balancing  of  respective  rights 
with  a  view  to  concede  his  due  to  each  is  impossible, 
unless  each  is  not  merely  capable  of  representing  to 
himself  the  rights  of  others  through  sympathy,  but, 
further,  has  an  innate  feeling  or  disposition  of  good- 
will towards  those  others.  The  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others  involves,  first  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  personality  out  of  which  my  rights  flow,  and 
then  the  sympathetic  consciousness  of  the  personality 
of  others  re-inforced  hy  a  disposition  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  those  others. 

To  those  who  would  present  to  us  a  mechanical 
theor}^  of  Society,*  I  would  point  out  that  they  them- 
selves admit  that  the  altruistic  emotions  become  more 
and  more  largely  operative,  and  indeed  necessary,  as 
society  progresses  in  civilization  and  becomes  more 
complete  as  an  organism ;  but  if  society  and  primitive 
justice  form  themselves  on  the  ''give  and  take"  of 
personal  rights  alone,  at  what  point  does  the  goodwill 
of  man  to  man  begin  to  show  itself  ?  And  why  does 
it  arise  at  all?  If  it  be  an  elementary  feeling,  it  must 
have  a  potent  share  in  the  motives  of  association, 
both  in   its    initiation  and  throughout  every    stage 

*  We  find  such  dissimilar  thinkers  as  Hobbes,   Spinoza,  and 
Rousseau  substantially  agreeing  in  the  mechanical  conception. 
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of  progress  :  if  it  be  not  an  elementary  feeling,  its 
birth  can  be  attributed  only  to  self-interest.  Some 
external  cause  must  be  found  to  account  for  its 
existence  if  there  be  no  inner  cause,  and,  of  external 
causes,  none  is  available  for  the  explanation  of  its 
birth  and  growth  except  self-interest.  Goodwill,  in 
short,  in  all  its  forms,  including  self-sacrifice  and 
patriotism,  and  even  the  courtesies  of  personal  inter- 
course, would  be  only  self-seeking  elaborately  dis- 
guised. If  this  were  so,  it  could  not  be  goodwill ;  for 
thus  an  effect  would  be  produced  which  was  not  in 
the  cause.  And  yet  we  have  writers  attempting  an 
explanation  of  justice  on  this  very  basis  of  disguised 
self-interest,  forgetting  that  (as  Aristotle  says)  "  no 
one  would  call  a  man  just  who  did  not  take  plea- 
sure in  doing  justice,  nor  generous  who  took  no 
pleasure  in  acts  of  generosity  "  (Eth.  I,  8,  12).  The 
husk  is  offered  to  us  for  the  kernel. 

So  potent  are  the  emotions  of  love  of  others  and  the 
love  of  the  love  of  others — together  constituting  the 
sentiment  of  humanity — that  a  man,  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  would  suffer  from  a  continual  unrest.  When 
he  comes  into  contact  with  his  fellows,  the  altruistic 
emotions  find  a  natural  channel,  and,  along  with  other 
forces,  the  altruistic  being  always  primary  and  funda- 
mental, constitute  society ;  and  in  every  stage  of  future 
civilization  they  hold  society  together.  If  justice  were 
possible  without  the  element  of  goodwill,  it  might, 
I  admit,  hold  society  together,  were  there  a  strong 
enough  physical  force  behind  it ;  but  in  that  case,  the 
State  would  be  only  a  piece  of  hard  mechanism,  not 
a  community  in  which  the  idea  of  humanity  could 
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ever  by  possibility  take  root.  So  long,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  external  adjustment  of  relations  which 
we  call  justice  recognizes  goodwill  to  our  fellow-men 
as  the  primary  condition  of  their  possibility,  so  long 
will  the  aggregation  of  men  be  a  society  of  brothers. 
Without  goodwill,  the  vital  principle  of  the  social 
organism  is  absent,  and  the  caput  mortuum  called  the 
"State ''must  soon  disintegrate.  In  fact,  is  it  not 
the  exaggerated  estimate  of  personal  rights  on  the  part 
of  the  powerful,  an  estimate  resting  on  a  mechanical 
view  of  human  relations,  that  sows  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tions ?  Society,  then^  grows  out  of  an  ethical  need. 
Finally,  without  this  bond  of  love,  the  individual 
man  himself  cannot  grow  to  his  full  stature  through 
his  relations  with  other  men.  Through  it  alone  is 
self-realization  possible.  Such  is  the  constitution  of 
man.  All  the  greatest  virtues  flow  from  human 
relations ;  and  if  these  do  not  ultimately  rest  on  love, 
the  so-called  virtues  are  merely  clever  devices  for 
preventing  breaches  of  the  peace,  dressed  up  in  illusory 
forms  to  deceive  the  simple. 

Limits  of  State  Action. 

While  individual  units  are  gradually  coalescing  to 
form  the  new  and  more  complex  organism  of  Society, 
they  are  blindly  groping  after  an  end  which  can  be 
attained  only  through  the  continual  presence  of  love 
as  motive  force.  This  end  or  idea  is  a  harmonious 
organism  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  such  an  organism  as 
will  be  freedom  to  each  to  reahze  himself. 

If  this  be  the  end,  then  the  organism  of  society 
exists  for  the  individual  units  which  compose  it.     I 
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return  to  my  original  position  as  exemplified  in  the 
analysis  of  desire  and  motive.  The  end  of  ends  is 
the  realization  of  self.  And  the  end  of  Society  is  the 
better  realization  for  itself  of  each  individual  unit  of 
which  the  larger  organism  is  composed, — better  than 
would  be  possible  were  each  isolated.  Man  makes 
Society  through  the  inner  (and  for  a  time  blind) 
impulse  that  is  in  him,  and  Society,  again,  makes  it 
possible  for  man  to  realize  himself  fully  as  a  Reason. 
It  is  always,  and  at  every  stage  of  man's  progress, 
through  that  which  is  not-self  that  he  can  alone  find 
himself.     (Of  this,  however,  in  the  sequel.) 

Goodwill  I  have  shown  renders  the  sentiment  of 
justice  possible :  it  is  the  nerve  of  justice  as  a  sentiment. 
Justice  operating  in  rudimentary  society  as  custom- 
law   gradually   gives  rise   to    Jus    or    positive    law 
imposed  by  the  sovereign  authority  and  enforced  by 
physical  penalties.      But    when    we    try  to   define 
justice  in  its  external  relations  we  meet  with  great 
difficulties.     The   end   of  justice    is    a   harmonious 
Society,  and  the   condition  of  a  harmonious  society 
is   the    freedom    of   each    to  realize   himself  in    so 
far    as    this    is    compatible    with    the    freedom    of 
every  other.     But  this  is  not  a  definition  of  justice, 
but  of  the  ends  and  conditions  of  justice.      Every 
definition  leaks  somewhere.     Suum  cuique  is  a  good 
working  definition;  but  what  is  the  suum  of  every 
quisque  ^     The  determination  of  the  end  of  justice, 
as  above  stated,  throws  out  equality  from  the  notion 
of   justice,    according   to   which    every   one   counts 
for  one  and  nobody  counts  for  more  than  one.     This, 
indeed,  is  entirely  a  modern  conception  and  is  a  gloss. 
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If  we  cannot  define  Justice,  it  is  possible,  as  we  see,  to 
determine  its  end.  Is  it  possible  also  to  deduce  from 
ethical  principles  the  precise  function  of  the  State,  as 
a  just  State,  in  its  social  relations? 

Let  us  recall  how    it   stood  with   the   individual 
whom  we  imagined   to  be  living  on  a  high  ethical 
plane    and   devoting  himself  to  philosophy  or    art, 
and    see    if  from   this    we  can    get   any   notion   of 
the   practical    working  of  the    sentiment  of  justice 
in   the   State.      We    found    that   no    individual    is 
morally  in  his  right  when  pursuing  even  these  noble 
objects,  if  his  pursuit  conflicts  with  the  governing 
emotion  of  goodwill  to  his  fellow-men.     We  did  not 
find,  however,  that  he  was  under  obligation  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  but  rather  that  his 
olUgations  were  negative :  that,  in  short,  he  was  only 
then  morally  wrong  when  his  personal  activity  in  any 
way  restricted  the  well-being  of  others.    Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  get  some  light  from  this  on  political  and 
social  justice  generally.     Nothing,  we  find,  is  to  be 
done  by  any  citizen  which  in  any  way  restricts  the 
freedom  of  any  other.      But  here  again  we  require 
the  rider,  '  except   in  so  far  as  the  said  restriction 
is  incompatible   with   his  own  free   self-realization.* 
This  is  to  be  the  aim,  the  governing  idea  of  the  action 
of  each;  but,  as  a  practical  question  it  involves  each 
man,  however  well  disposed,  in   great   perplexities. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  sovereign  power  to  impose 
restrictions  in  the  shape  of  laws,  and  of  a  judicial 
authority  to  interpret  these  laws.     There  is  a  conflict 
of  personalities  and  a  sovereign  is  needed ;  and  it  is 
self-evident  that  each  personality  must  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  its  claim  heard  if  there  is  to  be  a 
true  adjustment  of  freedom  for  all.  Hence  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  truly  free  Society  unless  there  be  a  law- 
giving and  judicial  authority;  and  unless  each  citizen* 
has  a  channel  whereby  he  may  make  his  conception 
of  his  own  freedom  heard.  A  representative  sovereign 
authority  is  thus  necessary  to  freedom  and  to  justice. 

We  call  this  representative  sovereign  authority  the 
"  State."  The  end  and  aim  of  State-action  are 
clear  enough  ]  they  are  coterminous  with  the  end  of 
justice.  But  the  limits  of  its  action  are  not  so  easily 
definable.  If  the  State  adopt  any  positive  theory  or 
definition  of  justice,  it  is  almost  sure  to  err  through 
well-intentioned  enactments  that  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice  by  interfering  with  the  self-realization  of 
each  citizen.  I  think  the  limitations  are  suggested 
in  the  past  analysis  of  the  limits  of  individual  action 
(vide  Rationalized  Love),  Were  we  to  conclude  as  to 
the  action  of  the  State  from  the  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual, we  should  say  that  the  ends  of  justice  are  best 
promoted  by  the  State  limiting  itself  to  the  removal  of  f 
injustice — ^that  is  to  say,  the  clearin^^way,  by  means 
of  positive  law,  of  the  impediments  which  restrain  the 
free  self-realization  of  any  number  of  its  citizens.  i 

Communism  rests  on  a  positive  doctrine  of  justice, 
which,  when  reduced  to  rules,  destroys  the  ends  of 
justice,  because  it  destroys,  for  all  equally,  the  possi-      7 
bility  of  free  realization  of  self  hy  self. 

Socialism  likewise  defeats  the  ends  of  justice,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  do  more  for  the  citizen  than  remove 
manifest  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of 

*  But  not  every  man  is  a  citizen. 
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self  by  and  through  the  energy  of  self;  which  impedi- 
ments have  arisen  through  the  over-assertion  of  their 
personality  by  a  fortunate  or   favoured   few.      The 
emotion  of  love  or  goodwill,  which  we  have  shown  to 
be  the  propelling  emotion  in  the  sentiment  of  justice, 
is  at  the  root  of  socialism;  and  if  we  do  not  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  true  ends  of  justice  and  restrict 
the  State  to  negative  action,  the  force  which  resides 
in  the  emotion  of  good-will  may  raise  it  into  a  passion, 
de-rationalize  the  sentiment  of  Justice,  and  disrupt 
society.     That   in    an   organized   society   the    State 
should  take  from  the  rich  the  means  whereby  impedi- 
I  ments  may  be  removed  from  the  way  of  the  poor  is 
just;  but  only  so  long  as  the  State  limits  itself  to 
the  removal  of  impediments  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  operation  of  its  own  complex  organism.    If  society 
be  an  organism,  and  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, the  State  must  take  into  consideration  not 
merely  the  personal  rights  of  men  in  the  jural  sense, 
but  their  wants  ;  but  only,  I  repeat,  in  so  far  as  these 
are  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  complex  organism  and 
are  not  due  to  the  faults  of  the  individuals  who  are  in 
need.     This  is   simply  removing  impediments.     But 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  true  realization  of  the  self  of 
each  by  self — the  ethical  purpose  of  life — were  the 
State  to  endeavour  to  equalize  the  means  or  oppor- 
tunities of  self-realization.    This  is  impossible  without 
introducing  a  purely  artificial  system  of  society  and 
so  defeating  the  ethical  end  of  human  life,  which  is 
also  the  end  that  justice  contemplates. 

True,  it  may  be   plausibly   urged   that  the  self- 
realization  of  the  mass  of  persons  is  simply  impossible 
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under  any  given  form  of  social  organism  yet  known. 
But  the  answer  is,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  self- 
realization  is  possible,  at  least  in  all  essential  respects, 
for  the  vast  majority  in  civilized  nations,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  an  improvement  of  existing  societies  as  will 
render  it  possible  for  all.  Neither  wealth,  nor  a  certain 
position  in  the  scale  of  society,  nor  learning  is  necessary 
to  this  end.  It  is  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  ethical  truth  is  acceptable 
to  us,  and  that  we  have  a  facility  in  making  it  our 
own.  With  very  small  possessions  in  the  shape  of 
learning,  and  with  a  limited  capacity  for  mere 
cognition,  the  soul  of  man  can  yet  penetrate  to  the 
inner  heart  of  moral  truth  and  rise  to  the  highest 
level  of  ethical  contemplation.  Where  time  or 
capacity  may  be  wanting  for  independent  intellectual 
activity,  the  truths  which  other  minds  have  ascer- 
tained— especially  if  they  be  ethical — can  be  quickly 
assimilated,  and  the  right  of  personal  property  in 
them  be  vindicated  by  the  fact  of  possession  and  use. 
In  the  lowliest  places  the  divine  life  is  possible.  It  is 
certainly  not  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  the  servile 
surroundings  of  rank  that  one  would  desire  to  place  ^ 
a  man  whom  one  loved  and  who  was  to  achieve 
the  highest.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the  necessities 
of  the  body  be  supplied,  and  opportunities  of  rational 
life  be  placed  within  reach  of  all  who  are  willing  to 
toil  for  them.  And  this,  certainly,  is  not  impossible. 
In  so  far  as  the  socialistic  idea  aims  at  giving  to  every 
citizen  some  at  least  of  the  advantages  of  environ- 

9  * 
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ment  which  belong  to  the  few,  it  is  the  business 
of  all  to  promote  the  organization  of  such  a  common- 
wealth. It  is  only  when  Society  is  so  constituted 
that  Justice  reigns. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  j  ust  as  the  individual  man 
is  in  search  not  of  happiness  but  of  law,  so  society 
is  in  search  not  of  happiness  but  of  law.  The  con- 
ditions of  harmony  and  law  in  the  organism  are, 
many  of  them,  painful.  Virtue  and  Law  are  through 
pain.  So  with  the  Commonwealth :  the  aim  of  the 
social  organism  is  not  happiness  but  law  —  at  best, 
such  happiness  as  is  consistent  with  law.  Individuals 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  secure  such  harmony  as  is 
consistent  with  law,  as,  for  example,  when  men  are 
sent  to  die  for  their  country.  Such  sacrifices,  and 
many  of  a  less  obvious  kind,  are  inevitable.  But  if 
the  State  has  exhausted  all  its  powers  in  removing 
all  removable  impediments  to  the  material  and  ethical 
self-realization  of  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  inevitable  must  then  be  borne  by  each 
individual  as  the  price  he  pays  for  his  humanity.  It 
is  a  process  of  education  and  it  is  in  the  service  of 
God  that  he  endures.  Let  him  do  it  bravely,  and, 
if  he  can,  even  cheerfully.  Happiness,  in  the  vulgar 
sense,  is  unattainable  either  by  man  as  an  individual  or 
by  man  as  a  Society.  It  is  necessary  that  men  should 
have  their  minds  disabused  on  this  pointy  if  they 
are  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
ethical  destiny  and  cease  to  indulge  in  idle  dreams. 

To  sum  up :  — With  respect  to  man  as  an  organic 
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unit ;  we  find  that  in  the  sphere  of  sensibility  the 
aim  of  his  search  is  law ;  that  this  formal  law  finds 
its  content  in  the  ''good"  as  ascertained  through  a 
feeling  of  harmony,  which  good  instructs  the  Law, 
and  thereupon  becomes  the  end  of  man^s  activity  as 
Law.  The  central  Ego,  unlike  other  vital  organisms, 
has  only  the  raw  material  of  its  own  organism 
furnished  to  it,  and  its  function  is  the  organization 
of  this  material  in  order  that  it  may  truly  realize 
itself.  In  pursuit  of  this,  we  find  that  the  conditions 
of  realization  are  temperance  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
emotions  over  the  desires,  the  supreme  and  governing 
emotion  being  love  of  others.  And  we  conclude  that 
a  man  is  in  a  virtuous  condition — as  virtuous  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  at  any  one  time  and  place  to  be — 
when  he  is  clearly  conscious  of  the  formal  supremacy 
of  will-reason  and  personality  in  himself,  and  of 
that  sense  of  harmony  which  tells  him  that  he  has 
then  and  there  fulfilled  the  law  of  the  real  of  feeling 
which,  as  the  good,  is  content  of  the  law. 

With  respect  to  man  as  a  unit  of  an  organism : — "We 
also  see  how  and  why  it  is  that  a  man  must  be  a 
citizen  before  he  can  be  a  man.  The  conditions  positive 
and  limitative  of  citizenship  are  essential  to  the  self- 
realization  of  his  manhood.  Society  is  not  a  mecha- 
nical contrivance  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  equal 
personalities — a  mere  police-system ;  but  is  the 
necessary  form  of  man's  existence  resting  on  the 
two-fold  primary  feeling  of  love  of  others,  and  its 
reflex  the  love  of  the  love  of  others,  as  these  feelings 
are    directed    and    organized    by    Reason.      These 
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primary  feelings  are  the  link  that  binds  together 
ethics  and  politics.  And  it  at  once  appears  that  only 
in  the  political  relation  is  it  possible  for  man  to 
realize  his  ethical  nature. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  strict  logical  deduction 
from  the  position,  in  the  hierarchy  of  Feeling,  assigned 
to  Goodwill  (and  its  effluents,  Justice,  Truthfulness, 
Loyalty,  Patriotism,  Courtesy,  &c.)  would  lead  us  to 
the  complete  sacrifice  of  our  own  personality  in  the 
interests  of  our  fellow-men.  But  this  is  not  so ;  for 
we  start  with  the  self-realization  of  the  Personality, 
and  we  further  find  this  to  be  the  end  of  the  social 
organism  and  of  Justice. 

It  is  this  self-realization  which,  by  limiting  the 
operation  of  Goodwill,  rationalizes  it.  The  altruistic 
emotions  are  governing,  but  they  never  conflict  with 
the  claims  of  Personality  but  only  with  the  claims  of 
the  individual  subject.  The  personality  can  realize 
itself  only  through  the  altruistic  emotions;  these  do 
not  repress,  but  fulfil,  the  realization  of  self.  The 
apparent  conflict  between  altruistic  and  individual 
aims  is  thus  reconciled  and  these  are  made  one  in  the 
claims  of  the  Personality. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

The  Emotions  of  Reason. 

There  are  in  man  emotions  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  attuent  subject,  but  originate  in  the  operations 
of  Reason,  and  which  have  to  be  recognized  as  ethical 
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forces.  These  emotions  arise  only  after  experience 
of  certain  reason-activities.  As  pleasing  and  elevating, 
as  lifting  man  up  into  that  distinctive  sphere  of  reason 
to  which  he  alone  of  animals  belongs,  they  are  to  be 
striven  for.     They  are : 

(1)  The  emotion  of  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
the  Will  in  knowing.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the 
mere  exercise  as  such,  but  the  true  stimulus  and 
sustainer  of  the  activity  is  knowledge  or  truth.  It 
is  a  joy  in  the  pursuit  and  perception  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  and  as  an  end.  There  is  probably  no  joy 
so  intense  and  so  pure,  as  there  is  certainly  none 
which  involves  so  much  pain  in  the  sense  of  toil. 

(2)  The  emotion  of  personality.  The  first-fruit 
(logically  and  implicitly)  of  the  Will-movement  in 
knowing  is  the  sub  sumption  of  the  attuent  subject 
whereby  personality  is  constituted.  This  is  the 
prius  of  all  future  subsumptions  of  the  real,  whether 
of  outer  sense  or  inner  sense.  It  is  this  personality 
or  ego  which,  as  containing  Will  as  its  supreme  factor, 
must  in  and  through  all  volitions  be  supreme,  if  the 
volition  is  to  be  formally  good  and  virtuous,  and 
have  the  guarantee  of  law  and  freedom.  But  over 
and  above  this  there  is  the  emotion  of  the  worth  of 
Personality  as  such. 

(3)  The  emotion  of  the  love  of  law  and  duty  to 
law  simply  and  purely  as  such.  The  mere  percep- 
tion of  law  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  sense, 
feeling  or  emotion  of  obligation  or  duty  to  law,  of 
the  moral  necessity  which  is  in  it  as  law,  and  without 
which  it  would  not  be  law.    But,  over  and  above  this, 
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after  a  man  has  once  experienced  volition  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  there  arises  a  sentiment  or  emotion  of 
joy  in  the  law.  The  law  which  is  in  idea  or  end 
necessarily  precedes,  as  authoritative  and  obligatory 
utterance,  any  possible  joy  in  the  law,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  "  ought "  in  it  we  obey.  But  after  we 
have  obeyed,  there  arises  an  emotion  of  joy  in 
obedience  and  duty  which  thereafter  becomes  (with 
its  opposite)  one  of  the  inner  sanctions  of  law. 

(4)  Reason  projects  the  idea  of  harmony,  implicit 
in  the  a  ^nbn  notion  of  law,  as  object  of  search,  and 
finds  it  realized  in  the  feeling  of  harmony  or  the  good. 
But  it  is  reason  that  alone  perceives,  as  well  as 
projects,  harmony  of  parts  m  so  far  as  it  is  harmony 
and  not  mere  pathological  state,  though  it  necessarily 
ascertains  it  through  pathological  states.  Like  all 
subordinate  moral  ideas,  harmony  is  a  birth  of  reason, 
and  reason  has  a  specific  joy  in  itself  and  its  own 
progeny.  This  is  a  joy  of  reason  in  reason  as  illu- 
minating the  real. 

(5)  There  is  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful.  This 
seems  to  be  a  complex  of  the  sense-perception  of 
pleasing  forms  and  colours  (the  pleasingness  being 
wholly  dependent  on  mathematical  conditions)  and 
the  rational  perception  of  ends  as  fulfilled  in  the  real 
outside  us  and  constituting  it  a  living  thing — the 
formal  fulfilled  in  the  real.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  sense  of  the  palj)itating  and  breathing  life  of  the 
universal  as  distinct  from  the  formal  ground  of  all 
existence.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  real  as  the  living 
of  God.     This  emotion  is  interwoven  with  the  moral 
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and  spiritual  life  in  their  deepest  and  most  complex 
relations.  The  sense  of  the  real  as  the  living  of 
the  formal  and  universal  seems  to  be  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  subhme  sensation  we  have  in  presence 
of  the  thundercloud  rolling  among  a  waste  of 
desolate  mountain-peaks,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
subtle  and  placid  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate 
the  coming  and  departing  day,  or  the  smile  of 
ocean. 

(6)  The  profoundest  and  most  potent  emotion  of 
all  is  the  emotion  of  God.  "  It  feeds  the  mind  wholly 
with  joy,"  says  Spinoza.  God  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
previous  treatise,  no  mere  ^'postulate  of  the  practical 
reason."  The  dialectic  of  finite  reason  is  God.  He 
is  interwoven  with  thought  as  thought.  The  imma- 
nent and  universal  reason  is  beheld  face  to  face  as  in 
all  and  through  all.  This  perception  of  God  as 
in  all,  as  that  on  which  nature  and  the  life  of  man 
alike  repose,  gives  rise  to  the  most  potent  of  all 
emotions,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  vision 
our  very  personality  totters. 

The  emotions  of  joy  in  personality,  in  law,  and 
in  every  birth  of  Reason  as  such,  are  among  the 
sanctions  of  the  right  and  good. 

The  other  emotions  of  reason  stimulate  to  the 
elevation  of  human  life  and  the  perfecting  of 
character.  They  present  to  man  the  higher,  but  not 
the  obligatory.  Devotion  to  the  most  excellent  life 
by  the  gifted  few  raises  the  standard  of  the  possible 
for  all  mankind.  Such  devotion  achieves  also  an 
ethical  result  for  the  individual,  for  the  pursuit  of 
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the  higher  objects  of  human  contemplation,  by  raising 
a  man  into  the  sphere  of  reason,  strengthens  him. 
But  moral  investigation,  strictly  speaking,  has  to  do 
with  the  ascertainment  of  that  which  is  law  for  all, 
not  of  that  which  is  possibility  for  some. 

Even  the  emotion  of  God  as  immanent  in  all  law 
and  idea  is  not  necessary  to  the  moral  life,  though  it 
re-inforces  the  moral,  and  wholly  constitutes  the 
spiritual,  life. 

The  emotions  that  emanate  from  the  will-reason, 
inasmuch  as  they  flow  from  the  idea  of  the  organism, 
have  an  authority  purely  objective  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  individual  man's  subjective  feelings. 
It  is  in  so  far  as  a  man  is  an  attuent  subject  only, 
that  Ethics  is  dependent  on  empirical  feelings  of 
quantity,  quality  and  relation. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

Retrospect  and  Summary. 

Self-realization  is  the  ultimate  end  of  man  as  it  is 
of  all  other  organisms — Te\o<i  riXetov. 

But  in  the  case  of  man  it  is  realization  of  self  by 
self. 

The  realization  of  anything,  the  process  whereby 
it  becomes  what  it  is,  is  governed  by  the  idea  of  the 
thing. 

Looking  at  man  as  we  should  look  at  any  other 
object  which  we  had  to  interpret,  we  find  that  the 
idea  of  man  is  will  and  its  moments,  and  that  through 
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the  movement  of  will,  the  individual  or  attuent  subject 
is  transformed  into  ego  or  personality. 

Hence,  in  the  relations  of  man  both  to  the  real  of 
outer  sense  with  a  view  to  the  truth  of  cognition,  and 
to  the  real  of  inner  sensibility  with  a  view  to  the 
truth  of  volition,  the  first  and  supreme  condition  of 
all  possible  realization  is  the  presence  and  supremacy 
of  will-reason  in  cognizing  the  truth  in  the  real  of 
sensibility,  and,  further,  the  presence  of  will,  as 
essence  of  personality,  in  the  heart  of  all  volitions. 

As  regards  the  real  of  sensibility ;  will,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  a  priori  form  of  end,  seeks  the  law  of 
the  real  elements,  just  as  in  the  study  of  any  other 
thing  it  seeks  law.  It  seeks  always  the  truth  of  a 
thing,  and  the  truth  of  a  thing  is  the  idea  of  that 
thing  in  which  is  Law. 

The  perception  of  the  law  in  a  thing  of  outer  sense, 
which  is  always  a  manifold,  is  the  perception  of  har- 
monious adjustment  and  inter-reciprocity  of  its  parts 
statical  and  dynamical. 

The  ego  being  at  the  centre  of  man's  own  organism 
seeks  to  perceive  this  law  of  harmony  in  the  real  of 
inner  sense,  sensibility,  or  feeling. 

Inasmuch  as  feeling  by  its  nature  seeks  always  to 
actualize  itself,  the  truth  and  law  in  sensibility  are  the 
truth  and  law  of  volition. 

But  here  enters  a  peculiarity.  The  ego  is  not 
merely  searcher  for  law  of  volition,  but,  as  the  self- 
determining  centre  of  its  own  organism,  it  has  to 
find  the  law  in  and  through  the  constituting  of  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  elements. 
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But  the  elements  which  it  has  to  adjust  into  a 
harmony  are  feelings.  Hence,  the  only  guarantee  of 
its  having  found  the  law  is  a  feeling  of  inner  harmony. 

In  constituting  the  law  of  feeling  and  volition  for 
itself,  the  ego  has  to  feel  its  way.  How  else  can  it  be 
conscious  of  the  real  which  is  feeling  ? 

Just  as  law  is  instructed  by  outer  sense  in  the 
various  ways  which  are  summed  up  in  the  a  'posteriori 
categories,  so  it  is  instructed  by  quantity,  quality 
and  relation  in  inner  sense. 

Will-reason  then  has  to  work  its  way  quite  empiri- 
cally through  quantity,  quality  and  relation  in  feelings 
and  consequent  volitions  in  order  to  ascertain  the  law 
of  these,  and  the  guarantee  that  it  has  found  the  law 
can  only  be  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  the  feeling  of 
harmonious  adjustment  and  reciprocity. 

The  notion  of  law  is  a  priori:  it  is  yielded  by  the 
a  priori  categories,  for  the  form  of  end  contains  in  it 
the  causal  category,  and  thus  the  end  or  idea  of  a 
thing  is  seen  to  contain  the  law  of  that  thing.  Just 
as  in  the  sphere  of  outer  cognition,  it  receives  its  filling 
from  the  real  of  sense,  so,  in  the  sphere  of  inner 
sensibility,  it  receives  its  filling  from  the  real  of  feeling 
— the  feeling  of  harmony  which  is  the  idea,  "good  "  as 
distinguished  from  the  law  in  it. 

Law  and  its  correlative  duty  are  thus  a  priori  and 
formal ;  in  this  lies  the  categorical  imperative.  The 
"good"  instructs  it  and,  in  so  doing,  at  once  passes 
into  the  category  of  law,  which  is  thus  empirically 
instructed. 

Feeling  can  never  hy  itself  yield  law,  any  more 
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than  external  impressions  can  yield  the  law  of 
nature.  Law  is  engendered  by  will-reason  on  and 
in  feeling. 

An  ^inquiry,  therefore,  into^  the  feeling- content  or 
the  material  of  the  ideas  which  should  determine 
volition,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  harmony. 

The  formal  conditions  are  beyond  question ;  they 
reside  in  the  idea  of  man.  The  real  conditions  are 
necessarily  of  slow  growth,  even  for  cognition — not 
to  speak  of  conduct,  for  we  know  too  well  that  in  no 
one  even  of  those  who  know  the  law  is  it  fulfilled. 
The  idea,  under  the  stimulus  of  law  in  the  idea 
(/.6.,  duty),  has  to  be  subsumed  by  the  Will  as  motive 
of  willing  or  volition. 

The  real  when  found  as  the  idea  and  the  good  is 
thus  enthroned  as  law,  and  enthroned  by  reason  whose 
offspring  it  is. 

In  endeavouring  to  understand  the  real  of  feeling, 
we  find]  there  emotions  of  a  higher  quality  than 
desire — the  higher  quality  being  discriminated  by 
feeling  because  the  matter  of  the  whole  inquiry  is 
(as  I  have  said)  feeling.  These  emotions — altruistic, 
aesthetic,  and  rational —  seem  all  to  stand  on  the  same 
plane  of  quality.  In  considering  the  inter-relations 
of  feelings  we  find  that  the  higher  quality  carries 
with  it  supremacy  over  the  lower  as  a  dynamical 
moral  force.  The  emotions,  therefore,  as  a  whole 
must  control  the  desires  and  propensions,  if  the  organ- 
ism is  to  complete  itself  on  the  real  side  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  harmony  and  the  law  in  harmony. 

But,   further^   among   these    emotions    equal    in 
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quality,  the  altruistic,  by  their  very  nature  and 
definition,  are  greater  quantitatively.  This  is  clear 
enough  in  an  organized  society,  for  it  is  patent  that 
the  activity  of  altruistic  emotions,  as  embodied  in  our 
social  organism  and  indeed  furnishing  its  foundations, 
determines  the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  person- 
ality in  any  direction  whatsoever.  But  even  in  their 
primary  and  inchoate  activity  they  reveal  their  larger 
quantity,  and  so  take  precedence  in  the  hierarchy  of 
feeling  of  all  other  emotions  ;  and  a  fortiori  of 
desires. 

Accordingly,  we  now  find  that  the  conditions  of  the 
attainment  of  harmony  or  the  good  involve  a  super - 
ordination  and  sub -ordination  in  the  kingdom  of 
feeling,  and  that  the  governing  dynamical  force  is 
always  altruistic— the  altruistic  emotions  being  the 
ground  of  the  social  feeling  and  of  organized  society ; 
in  other  words,  the  rudiment  of  the  idea  of  humanity 
which  has  been  seething  and  working  from  the 
beginning  in  each  normal  individual  of  the  race. 

Having  perceived  the  supreme  real  end  of  the 
organism,  harmony — an  idea  of  reason  not  born  of 
feeling  but  begotten  on  feeling  by  reason  seeking  law, 
and  so  legislative — the  Will  subsumes  this  idea  as  law 
and  as  conscious  governing  end  in  all  right  doing.  But 
it  subsumes  it  under  the  conditions  which  make  har- 
mony possible.  No  part  of  the  organism,  no  element 
in  the  notion  of  man  is  to  be  suppressed.  How 
can  there  be  harmony  if  there  be  not  many  living 
elements  to  harmonize  ?  How  can  the  end  of  ends, 
self-realization,  be  attained  by  the  extinction  of  all 
or  any  of  the  conditions  of  realization  ? 
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The  various  relations  in  which  man,  as  a  complex 
nature,  stands  to  his  own  personality,  and  to  that 
of  other  men,  generate,  through  the  action  of  reason, 
the  various  subordinate  moral  ideas  which,  as 
governed  by  the  supreme  end  or  idea  of  harmony, 
constitute  the  true  life  of  man.  This  is  ''  the 
good"  on  the  side  of  the  real,  and  in  the  good  is 
the  law. 

Observe,  however,  that  the  real  end  is  always 
subject  to  the  formal  end,  which  formal  end  is  in  the 
idea  of  man.  Will  as  reason,  and  as  constitutor 
of  personality,  must  always  be  present  in  its  capacity 
of  sovereign,  legislator,  and  magistrate. 

While  feeling,  then,  is  our  guide  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  supreme  real  end,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  supreme  formal  end  or  idea,  which  is 
known  as  objective  matter  of  fact. 

As  to  law  or  the  categorical  imperative  and  its 
genesis,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  chapter  on  law  and 
on  the  relation  between  *'  must "  and  "  ought." 
The  perception  of  end  or  idea  is  at  the  same  moment 
the  perception  of  law ;  for  a  thing  seen  in  its  idea  is 
the  thing  seen  in  its  end  as  that  is  determined  by  the 
processes  which  constitute  it  and  which,  therefore, 
are  its  law.  Law  is  thus  inherent  in  the  idea,  and 
the  affirmation  of  this  is  the  categorical  impera- 
tive. It  is  reason-sprung.  Simply  as  such,  law  is 
pure,  formal,  and  categorical ;  but,  in  respect  of 
substance  or  content,  it  is  instructed  by  reason- 
affirmed  ends,  which  again  are  primarily  instructed 
by  the  elements  of  feeling.  But  none  the  less  does 
happiness  rest  in  the  reason-affirmed  idea  alone  as  so 
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attained,  and  not  in  feeling  pure  and  simple.  The 
motive  of  volition,  therefore,  on  the  side  of  the  formal, 
is  the  conscious  supremacy  of  Will  (in  reason  and 
personality),  and  on  the  side  of  the  real,  it  is  not 
happiness  but  the  idea  and  the  law  in  it;  and  in 
union  with  this  as  his  duty,  man's  happiness  consists. 

In  the  individual,  as  in  history,  the  whole  move- 
ment is  a  movement  of  the  a  'priori  categories  in 
search  of  law^  just  as  in  the  knowing  of  physical 
nature.  Law  is  projected  as  that  which  reason 
always  seeks — law  in  end  or  idea.  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  is,  prior  to  philosophical  reflection,  a  self- 
conscious  projection  or  anticipation  before  we  find 
the  law,  but  that  the  form  of  end  in  Will  works  in 
reason,  through  reason,  and  by  reason,  up  to  law. 

It  is  vain  for  a  man  to  imagine  that  the  higher 
content  of  feeling,  as  rationalized  idea,  will  have  such 
inherent  attractive  power  as  to  regulate  his  life.  It 
is  only  by  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  will-reason 
and  law  and  duty  to  law,  simply  as  such,  to  which 
will-reason  gives  birth,  that  he  can  hope  to  steer 
his  way  through  the  storms  of  inclination  and 
passion. 

Kant,  I  am  aware,  would  say  that  in  the  supreme 
end  of  man,  both  the  formal  and  the  real  (and 
that  simply  because  they  are  ends)  we  have  not  got 
a  categorical  imperative  at  all,  but  only  a  hypothe- 
tical imperative.  The  answer  is,  that  when  Kant 
makes  man  an  end  to  himself,  he  himself  reduces 
the  categorical  to  a  hypothetical  imperative. 

A  question  we  must  ask  before  concluding,  because 
it  throws  light  on  our  argument ;  ''  If  a  man  is  happy, 
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is  he  therefore  virtuous  ?"  Certainly  not.  Our 
business  as  students  of  the  science  of  Man  is  to  find 
the  law  of  happiness  to  which  each  man  must  subject 
himself  as  condition  of  his  true  self-realization.  It 
is  a  universal  that  we  seek  and  find  ;  and  while 
virtue  certainly  yields,  or  rather  is^  the  only  happi- 
ness possible  for  man,  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
In  the  very  heart  of  pain,  it  is  true,  we  find  a 
supreme  joy,  but  this  joy  is  conditioned  by  pain. 
This  because  of  man's  dual  nature — the  Will- 
personality  and  the  Subject -individual.  Prometheus, 
on  the  Caucasian  rock,  was  happier  than  he  could 
possibly  have  been  had  he  submitted  to  the  tyrant 
Zeus. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

Virtue;  or  Mediation  through  Pain. 

Tugend  die    moralische    Oesinnung   im    Kamjpf. — Kant,    K.  d. 
p.  Y.,  Chapter  III. 

Virtue  is  virility.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
supremacy  and  dominancy  of  will  and  personality 
— the  idea  of  man — in  all  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of 
man.  True  manhood  in  man  is  formal  virtue.  But 
will  from  first  to  last  is  an  exertion ;  it  is  an  emer- 
gence out  of  subject  or  attuent  consciousness  for 
the  purpose  on  the  one  side  of  knowing  and  co-ordin- 
ating the  outer  real  which  we  call  impressions,  and 
on  the  other  of  knowing  and  co-ordinating  the  inner 
real  which  we  call  feelings.  This  function  of  control 
it  is  constantly  discharging — arresting  on  all  sides  the 
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play  of  tlie  outer  and  inner  natural  forces,  which 
we  call  the  phenomenal  world.  By  these  natural 
forces  it  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed. It  has,  therefore,  to  strive;  and  this 
striving  is  virtue  which  is,  thus  far,  purely  formal. 
The  man  who  stands  majestic  and  serene  amidst  the 
storms  of  impression  and  impulse  is  the  virtuous  man. 
Thus  it  is  that  virtue  is  the  mother  of  all  the  virtues. 
Hence,  too,  the  significance  of  the  Stoic  saying,  that 
he  who  possesses  one  virtue  possesses  all. 

This  virtuous  man,  in  endeavouring  to  subsume 
into  his  will,  as  ground  of  all  volition,  the  good  as 
ultimately  determined  by  the  idea  and  law  of  harmony, 
has,  unlike  a  tree  or  a  dog,  the  regulation  of  the 
elements  which  compose  him.  He  thus  finds  himself, 
in  constituting  a  harmonious  organism  of  law  in  him- 
self, under  ohligation  to  repress  natural  desires  and 
emotions,  first  one  and  then  another.  For  the  law,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  not  merely  positive,  but  also  restric- 
tive. The  formal  mediation,  accordingly,  is  always 
impossible  save  through  the  real  mediation  of  pain  or 
sacrifice.  A  day  without  effort  and  pain  is  a  lost  day, 
for  it  is  a  day  without  virtue. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  virtuous  man 
endures  certain  pains  for  the  sake  of  some  surpassing 
felicity.     George  Herbert  says : — 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains  : 
If  well,  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains. 

And  this  is  true;  but  I  do  not,  in  a  particular 
concrete  case,  sacrifice  my  own  interests  and  those  of 
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all  who  are  dear  to  me,  because  I  find,  let  as  say,  the 
just  or  truthful  volition  yield  a  higher  or  more  per- 
manent felicity  to  myself.  This  ground  of  action 
would  be  no  adequate  protection  to  morality;  I  do  so 
because  of  the  law  that  is  in  the  idea — in  the  just  and 
the  truthful.  The  idea  of  the  just,  as  necessary 
condition  of  all  social  relations,  is  ascertained  doubtless 
by  the  speculative  action  of  reason  on  felicities ;  but 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  law  in  the  idea  that  I  act. 
And  that  law,  though  duty  to  it  is  always  itself  a 
felicity,  precedes  the  possibility  of  feeling  pleasure 
in  the  law,  and  exists  (so  to  speak)  in  the  predictive 
or  a  priori  imagination. 

Through  the  influence  of  heredity,  education,  and  the 
daily  exercise  of  the  virtues,  the  practice  of  virtue 
involves,  as  time  goes  on,  less  and  less  of  pain.  The 
question  of  personal  merit  is  a  purely  subjective  one. 
What  is  an  ordinary  discharge  of  duty  in  me,  may 
be  heroic  in  another,  so  great  are  the  differences  of 
natural  constitution,  inherited  aptitudes,and  education. 
There  is  no  deed,  we  may  almost  say,  which  you  or  I 
may  be  capable  of  doing,  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  do. 

When  there  is  a  perfect  interpenetration  of  the 
formal  and  the  real,  pain  disappears.  On  this  elevated 
plane  of  life  the  good  is  so  good,  the  beautiful  so 
beautiful,  that  the  will  lives  in  them,  and  victory  is 
assured  before  the  strife  is  begun.  The  virtuous  state 
thus  passes  into  the  state  of  blessedness  or  holiness. 


10 
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CHAPTER     XXVI. 

The  Moral  Sense. 

The  expression  "  moral  faculty "  is  an  unfortunate 
one  and  we  may  dismiss  it.  It  is  the  personal  property 
of  the  Intuitionalist  of  whom  we  have  said  enough. 

Conscience,  in  the  popular  and  theological  sense,  is 
simply  the  aggregate  of  governing  ideas,  and  the 
precepts  founded  on  them,  with  which  the  mind  is 
furnished  by  tradition  and  education.  It  is  the  con- 
solidation of  transmitted  experience  in  each  of  us. 
Hence  it  is  that  men  in  a  civilized  society  have  no 
doubt,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  at  least,  as  to 
the  dictates  of  duty,  and  that  without  any  calculation 
either  of  their  own  interests  or  the  interests  of 
others.  Philosophy,  however,  has  to  interpret  ex- 
perience, and  its  questions  are  not  answered  by 
reciting  the  answers  to  a  moral  catechism:  these 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  nature,  origin  and 
primary  ground  of  authoritativeness  in  the  moral 
ideas. 

The  expression  ''moral  sense"  or  moral  feeling,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  expression  ''  aesthetic  sense,"  or 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  denotes  an  actual  experience  of 
consciousness,  however  it  may  be  interpreted.  Inter- 
pret it  in  harmony  with  our  past  analysis,  and  the 
attentive  reader  will  see  that  the  fact  of  a  moral  sense 
is  established,  and  its  nature  unveiled.     For, 

(1)  We  are  immediately  conscious  of  differences  of 
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quantity  and  quality  in  primary  desires  and  emotions. 
We  are  further  conscious  of  a  higher  and  lower  in 
respect  of  quality. 

These  two  consciousnesses  enable  us  to  discriminate 
the  relative  dynamic  forces  of  feelings.  This  is  the 
moral  sense  or  feeling  in  its  primary  form. 

But  this  moral  sense  does  not  determine  moral 
action.  As  sensibility,  it  has  no  inherent  claim  to  do 
so,  any  more  than  the  construing  of  an  external  object 
as  a  series  of  impressions  in  quantity,  quality  and 
relation  can  determine  that  object  for  us,  or  in  any  way 
interpret  it.  Reason,  with  its  implicit  form  of  end, 
comes  on  the  field,  and,  out  of  the  confused  record  of 
inner  sensibility,  finds  and  constitutes  end  or  idea,  the 
subsumption  of  which,  into  our  personality  is  the  real 
aim  of  all  our  volition. 

Mere  feeling  or  sensibility  in  itself  can  give  neither 
end  nor  law.  Conduct  and  the  whole  possibility  of  the 
moral  life  is  determined  a  priori  by  reason,  which  con- 
stitutes the  idea  as  end  and  law  of  doing.  The  felicities 
and  infelicities  of  the  subject  are  merely  the  engine  of 
discrimination,  but  no  particular  felicity  or  aggregate 
of  felicities  can  be  the  end  to  a  being  of  reason. 
Reason  intromits  with  these  phenomena  of  inner  sensi- 
bility as  it  does  with  the  phenomena  of  outer  sense,  and 
out  of  the  raw  material  constitutes  the  end  of  human 
conduct.  This  end  is  not  in  the  felicities,  but  is  the 
birth  of  reason,  which,  in  the  perception  of  end, 
perceives  and  afiirms  law. 

Out  of  the  primary  feelings,  then,  end  or  idea  is 
generated;  but  the  processes  of  reason  would  mani- 
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festly  be  impossible  in  this  field  were  there  not  a  moral 
sense ;  that  is  to  say,  a  sense  or  feeling  of  qualities^  and 
dynamical  relations  of  feelings  whereby  they  are 
discriminated  one  from  another.  A  primary  moral 
sense  then  it  is,  in  this  restricted  signification,  which 
enables    reason    to    constitute    law   for    sensibility. 

(2)  There  is  the  feeling  of  harmony  in  the  sensi- 
bility which,  grasped  as  idea,  becomes  the  empirical 
instructor  of  law. 

(3)  Further:  there  is  in  connection  with  all  genuine 
products  of  reason  in  search  for  truth  of  idea,  a  feeling 
of  joy  which  is  an  emotion  of  reason  itself.  We 
have  joy  in  the  discovery  and  contemplation  of  a 
rational  product — an  idea  of  anything  whatsoever.  So 
when  we  deal  with  the  matter  of  emotion  we  have  a 
joy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  idea  simply  as 
such  :  temperance,  purity,  good-will,  justice,  integrity, 
and  so  forth.  The  fact  that  the  moral  idea,  though 
resting  on  a  feeling  of  harmony,  is,  as  idea,  a  pro- 
duct of  reason,  gives  to  it  that  supremacy  in  respect 
of  quality  which  rightfully  belongs  to  wdll -reason 
itself  as  supreme  formal  end  of  man  (apart  from  its 
right  to  supremacy  as  in  and  of  the  idea  of  Man). 
Reason  and  personality  are  put  into  this  idea,  or 
rather  pass  into  it.  They  are  in  truth  necessarily  in 
it.  The  light  which  is  reflected  back  from  it  and 
which  irradiates  my  consciousness  is  the  light  of  reason. 
I  say  we  have  joy  in  the  idea  simply  as  such  because, 
though  we  have  travelled  by  the  way  of  subjective 
felicities  and  infelicities  to  find  the  idea,  the  idea  has 
a  strength  and  potency  in  itself,  derived  from  reason. 
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This  is  clear  enough  when  we  contemplate  the 
supreme  governing  ends  or  ideas,  whether  formal  or  real 
(will-reason  with  its  idea  and  law  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  feeling  of  harmony  on  the  other) ;  but  it  is  equally 
patent  when  we  contemplate  subordinate  ends  or  ideas. 
For  example,  if  we  take  the  virtues  commonly  so-called, 
we  find  them  to  be  moral  ideas  which  have  been  first 
projected  as  such  by  will-reason,  and  with  which  this 
same  will-reason,  as  formal,  thereafter  desires  union 
through  real  activity.  The  moral  ideas  of  justice,  in- 
tegrity, purity,  temperance,  courage,  love,  holiness,  and 
so  forth  (which  I  do  not  here  analyze)  actually  exist 
for  me  as  rational  entities,  and  have  to  be  subsumed 
by  me  as  determinants  of  my  particular  volitions  as 
circumstances  may  demand.  It  could  be  shown  that 
they  all  contain  formal  and  real  elements,  and  my 
recovery  or  subsumption  of  them  after  they  have 
been  projected,  is  the  life  of  the  formal  in  and  through 
the  true  real.  For  life  is  possible  only  in  and  through 
the  real,  just  as  the  life  of  the  universal  reason  is 
effected  through  the  real. 

On  this  plane  of  life  we  no  longer  act  at  the  bidding 
of  the  desires  or  emotions  of  the  mere  subject  orattuent 
consciousness.  All  our  moral  action  is  mediated 
through  rational  ideas.  There  is  at  this  point,  I 
repeat,  an  emotion,  a  feeling  of  joy ;  and  we  may  with 
truth  say  that  a  feeling  of  joy  in  an  idea  which  is  to 
be  content  of  volition,  is  a  moral  feeling,  a  moral  sense. 
The  feeling  is  not  of  the  sensibility,  but  is  a  feeling  of 
rational  joy — joy  in  reason,  and  as  such  is  supreme 
over  all  else,  as  reason  itself  is  supreme. 
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The  rudimentary  or  elementary  moral  sense  as  a 
mere  discriminator  among  felicities  is  now  lost  sight 
of,  and,  in  its  true  and  final  form,  it  is  a  spiritual 
sense — an  emotional  joy  of  reason  in  reason.  This  is 
the  true  life  of  the  spirit  of  man.  In  this  complete 
union  of  the  formal  and  real  which  is  the  penetration 
of  sensibility  by  Keason,  he  finds  his  completed 
function  as  an  organism. 

(4)  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for,  the  idea  is  end.  Out 
of  the  perception  of  true  end  the  perception  of 
what  must  be,  if  end  is  to  be  attained,  arises :  this 
is  the  idea  of  law  in  the  external  world.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  sphere  of  conduct  or  life,  the  percep- 
tion of  law  leaps  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  perception 
of  end — what  ought  to  be  if  the  idea  is  to  be  attained. 
"  Ought"  is  moralized  *'  must," — the  categorical  im- 
perative. Thus  man  is  not  left  to  the  attractions  of 
rational  joy  alone  to  enable  him  to  strive  for  the 
union  of  reason  with  reason,  but  finds  also  in  himself 
the  motive  force  of  majestic  law — to  which  he  owes 
duty,  and  discord  with  which  is  destruction  or 
spiritual  death.  Keason,  and  reason  alone,  determines 
the  moral  law  as  such.  This  law  is  given,  in  the  first 
instance,  independently  of  all  feeling  of  pleasure  in 
it  as  law.  It  is  a  purely  rational  and  formal  fact 
and  utterance.  After  it  has  been  experienced,  it  is 
true,  joy  in  it  must  arise ;  and  not  only  joy  in  it,  but 
awe  of  it. 

Accordingly,  the  moral  sense  in  its  final  form  is  joy 
in  the  idea,  and  joy  in  the  law  as  such,  and  veneration 
for  it.     It  is  thus  as  purely  rational  as  anything  can 
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be    save  the  dialectic  percepts  of  reason  and  their 
consequent  categories. 

Here  I  would  interpose  a  distinction  which  may 
be  carried  retrospectively  into  the  past  argument,  viz., 
that  to  speak  of  happiness  as  following  on  a  certain 
volition  or  state  is  to  separate  in  words  what  has  no 
separation  in  reality.  The  happiness  is  itself  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  desire  or  idea,  and  is  not  some 
separate  state  of  consciousness  which  follows  on  it, 
except  in  this  sense  that  the  vibration  of  pleasure  or 
pain  prolongs  itself  after  the  act,  as  the  reverberations 
of  thunder  do  among  the  mountains. 

It  may  be  now  asked,  what  of  Religion  as  an  element 
in  the  spiritual  life?  I  answer  that  just  as  man  is 
always  in  search  of  the  law  and  idea  in  the  real  of 
the  external  world  and  in  the  real  of  inner  feeling, 
whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not;  so,  the  thought  of 
the  Universal  Reason  is  always  present  in  man  himself 
whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not. 

This  thought  of  God  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sphere  of  feeling  or  emotion.  As  I  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  treatise,  the  ground  of  the  possibility 
of  even  an  act  of  simple  percipience  is  the  positing, 
as  formal  ground  of  all  that  exists,  Absolute-causal- 
being  containing  in  itself  (through  cause)  the  fact 
and  act  of  Will,  which  again  contains  in  it  the  form  of 
End.  This  is  the  universal  reason  which,  moreover, 
we  do  not  find  as  an  abstract,  but  as  given  in  rerum 
natura — as  immanent.  It  is  in  and  through  the  action 
of  our  will-reason  on  and  through  things — the  real — 
that  the  universal  is  given  to  us  as  immanent  reason. 
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We  cannot  shake  ourselves  free  from  it :  there  it  is, 
in  all  and  through  all. 

It  may  be  long  before  this  idea  comes  into  clear 
consciousness  in  the  race;  but  there  it  is,  I  repeat, 
working  in  us  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  reveals 
itself.  Now,  the  moment  that  I  become  alive  to 
this  universal  reason  as  immanent,  all  ideas — the 
truth  of  things  as  well  as  the  truth  of  conduct 
and  life — are  seen  to  be  the  truth  and  manifestation 
of  universal  reason  in  me  whose  individual  reason  is, 
all  the  while,  only  the  emergence  of  that  very  universal 
in  me;  but  under  finite  conditions.  The  finite  or 
phenomenal  conditions  under  which  the  Absolute 
lives  are  determined  by  itself,  ^.e.,  created;  those 
under  which  finite  reason  lives  are  determined  for 
it,  as  facts  or  environment,  but  reason  retains  its 
regulative  and  legislative  power  over  them. 

The  idea  of  God  working  in  man  necessarily 
assumes  crude  and  sensuous  forms  in  the  slow 
progress  of  the  evolution  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  race.  Vain  sophists  when  they  attack  these 
temporary  forms,  think  that  they  attack  the  idea. 
But  they  are  mistaken.  They  cannot  rid  themselves 
of  the  idea  of  God  until  they  first  rid  themselves  of 
their  own  reason.  Reason  furnishes  them,  at  the 
same  moment,  object  of  attack  and  the  means  of 
attacking  it.  God  has  a  firm  hold  on  man,  for 
man  himself  is  the  revelation  of  His  infinite  and 
eternal  being.  God  is  woven  into  the  web  of  human 
reason.  Jacob  would  not  let  the  angel  of  God  go 
till  he  blessed  him;  the  fact  is  rather,  that  God  will 
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not  let  man  go  till  he  blesses  His  holy  name.  "  He 
stands  at  the  door  and  knocks;"  nay  rather,  the 
living  God  is  already  within  the  temple,  and  that 
temple  is  the  sonl  of  man.  There  in  the  inmost 
penetralia  the  fire  for  ever  burns  on  the  sacred  altar. 

It  is  this  emotion  of  God — the  product  of  dialectic 
in  man — that  lifts  him  and  all  his  acts  into  the  sphere 
of  the  eternal  and  gives  even  to  his  smallest  duty,  if 
done  for  duty,  at  once  beauty  and  majesty. 

The  moral  life  is  the  life  of  duty  to  law  in  ideas : 
the  spiritual  life,  again,  is  life  in  the  ideas  of  reason  con- 
sciously contemplated  as  impregnated  with  immanent 
Eeason  their  source.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  there  is 
a  manifest  danger  in  this  elevation  of  the  human  spirit : 
it  is  apt  to  lead  to  mysticism,  fanaticism,  and  a  self- 
indulgent  luxuriating  of  the  intellectual  imagination — 
a  sublime  egotism.  But  this  effect  it  will  not  have,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  idea  is  the  product  of  reason 
in  the  real,  and  can  therefore  truly  live  only  in  real 
relations — the  real  relations  of  our  daily  common  life. 
This,  indeed,  is  Christianity  as  opposed  to  Buddhism. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
The  Sanctions  of  the  Moral  Act,  inner  and 

OUTER. 

When  law  is  affirmed  as  in  the  idea  of  man,  or  in  the 
supreme  idea  of  the  real  in  man  (or  in  those  subor- 
dinate ideas  which,  each  in  its  due  place,  go  to  make 
up  the  notion  of  man),  it  is  as  idea  universal,  and  as 
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law  a  priori.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  the  way  in 
which  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  and  the 
affirmation  of  law,  we  can  quickly  discern  the 
penalties  which  attend  the  breach  of  law — always 
bearing  in  mind  that  law  is  not  in  these  penalties, 
but  antecedent  to  them. 

1.  There  is  the  pain  attending  the  fact  of  law 
disobeyed  simply  as  law,  from  which  no  man  can 
escape.  Our  past  analysis  shows  that  it  is  the  laio 
we  are  in  search  of  as  aim,  object,  and  ground  of 
all  volition,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  pure  law  alone 
the  agent,  who  is  in  the  strictest  sense  moral,  acts. 

2.  There  is  the  pain  attending  the  consciousness  of 
the  degradation  of  that  will  and  personality  which 
constitute  me  man,  when  I  find  it  overwhelmed  by 
the  desires  of  the  attuent  subject  or  individual.  The 
pain,  we  may  call  this,  of  virility  foregone.  This  is 
closely  connected  with  the  pain  of  law  broken,  for  it 
involves  the  source  of  law. 

3.  There  is  the  pain  attending  the  consciousness 
that  the  supreme  rational  felicity  (even  though  it  be 
through  pain)  of  union  with  the  idea  in  its  content 
is  foregone ;  and  this  apart  from  law. 

4.  There  is  the  pain  of  inner  disturbance  and 
discord,  inasmuch  as  the  reason -affirmation  of  right 
and  law  is  denied  its  rightful  externalization,  which  is 
its  completion  of  itself. 

Thus  the  primary  utterance  of  law  as  such,  in 
itself  absolute  and  imperative,  supreme  and  authori- 
tative, is  supported  by  inner  penalties,  and,  of  course, 
also  by  inner  rewards — the  attractions  of  a  fourfold 
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inner  felicity  and  the  coercions  of  a  fourfold  inner 
pain — the  pains  of  law  flouted,  felicity  foregone,  self 
humiliated  in  personality  dethroned,  and  the  pledge 
of  self  to  self  forfeited. 

Nor  is  this  all;  for  God  is  immanent  in  ethical 
ideas  as  in  the  external  world.  The  idea,  with  its 
inherent  law,  is  God  revealing  "  the  good  "  to  the 
consciousness  of  man.  It  is  God  who  says,  "  Thus 
thou  shalt  do  and  not  otherwise."  This  thought 
gives  to  right  and  wrong  the  divine  sanction,  and  all 
that  that  sanction  implies  at  dilFerent  stages  of  social 
progress. 

It  is  only  after  these  sanctions  (always  in  the  heart 
of  the  movement,  though  historically  and  in  time  they 
may  only  slowly  emerge  into  clear  consciousness),  that 
the  sanctions  of  society  and  the  state  enter.  The 
State,  can  at  best  never  be  more  than  the  embodiment, 
of  the  already  existing  moral  will  of  man — a  mere 
reflex.  As  external  law  it  re-acts  powerfully  on  the 
conduct  of  individuals  and  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them  to  God. 

I  do  not  enter  into  these  external  sanctions :  they 
are  patent  to  all  and  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
sensationalist  and  utilitarian  moralists  passim.  With 
these  writers  they  are  the  basis  and  source  (!)  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation,  while,  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
purely  adventitious.  They  are  external  supports  of 
law.  They  embody  the  police  of  morality ;  but  that  is 
all.  They  appeal  to  private  interests,  to  fear,  and  to  the 
various  consequences  of  social  disapprobation.  They 
are  potent  as  a  moral  discipline,  and  weak  man  needs 
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them.     But  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  shell 
of  the  mussel  makes  the  mussel. 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

Subjective  and  Objective  Ethics. 

Self-reference  of  the  Moral  Act. 

If  the  idea  of  Man  be  that  wherewith  each  individual 
man  has  to  bring  himself  into  accord ;  if  imperative 
law  be  implicit  in  this  idea  a  priori^  ethics  rest  on 
an  objective  basis,  and  not  on  the  pathological  states 
or  caprice  of  the  individual.  The  law  in  the  idea 
has  objective  validity. 

Notwithstanding,  the  old  question,  that  namely  of 
the  self-reference  of  even  the  highest  moral  volition 
recurs,  and  disturbs  complacency  in  the  absoluteness 
of  law.  It  is  impossible  to  expel  the  felicity  of  the 
subject- self  from  the  moral  life.  Joy  of  reason  in 
the  idea  accompanies  all  successful  strife.  There  is 
joy  also  in  law  and  duty  simply  as  such. 

Men  will  trouble  themselves  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  peril  attending  disobedience  is  the  peril 
of  the  rational  self  and  the  joy  of  obedience  is 
the  joy  of  the  rational  self  The  truth  is,  that  they 
are  haunted  by  the  fear  lest,  by  this  recognition  of 
felicity  in  any  form  whatsoever,  we  replace  morality  on 
a  purely  subjective  basis,  and  relapse  into  Protagorean 
individualism.     But  this  fear  is  foundationless  in  the 
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light,  at  least,  of  the  argument  of  this  treatise :  for 
morality  has  been  removed  from  its  personal  ground, 
and  placed  on  the  objective  basis  of  "Man,"  which  gives 
it  both  universality  and  supremacy  over  the  individual. 

There  is,  further,  the  fear,  lest  by  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  the  felicity  of  reason  in  pure  duty,  we 
may  be  substituting  the  happiness  of  the  agent  for  the 
inner  imperativeness  of  the  rational  affirmation,  and 
the  universality  of  the  law  as  divine  law.  But  this 
fear  also  is  groundless,  for  the  agent  having  once 
ascertained  wherein  the  true  good  and  felicity  of 
man,  as  contained  in  the  idea  of  man,  consists,  cannot, 
even  if  he  would,  suspend  the  utterance  of  the  impe- 
rative law,  which  confirms  and  ratifies  that  idea,  and 
is  inherent  in  it. 

Still  a  lurking  dissatisfaction  remains.  The  found- 
ation of  morality  may  be  an  objective  universal, 
the  idea  of  man  and  the  imperativeness  of  the  right 
and  good,  may  spring  from  within,  and  freedom  and 
manhood  may  be  possible  only  through  law  and 
duty ;  yet  \hQ  felicity  of  reason  in  the  reason-born  idea 
and  law  seems  to  survive  as  the  ultimate  spring  of 
all  action.  For  the  Will-reason  seems  to  set  itself  in 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  happiness  of 
self,  however  lofty  its  aims  may  appear,  and  however 
sublime  its  sacrifices  in  the  dread  names  of  Law  and 
God. 

First,  as  regards  the  object  or  aim  of  Will.  The 
idea  that  is  to  be  subsumed  as  motive,  that  is  to  say 
which  will-reason  contemplates  and  seeks  to  bring 
into  union  or  identity  with  itself — is  not  there  ^s  Vi, 
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felicity  but  as  a  reason-idea,  and,  as  such,  law.  The 
object,  then,  is  not  happiness,  but  law  (though 
primarily  ascertained  through  feeling). 

The  result^  however,  of  the  subsumption  and  con- 
sequent volition  is  the  satisfaction  of  reason.  And  it 
is  to  be  admitted  that,  were  not  this  the  result,  the 
motive  and  the  volition  would  be  abjured  by  reason. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  ultimately  some  egoistic 
standard  of  good.  And  this  undoubtedly  there  is. 
There  is  the  satisfaction  of  reason  in  a  reason- 
idea  which  has  been  identified  with  itself.  In 
other  words,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  reason  in 
reason.  And  why  not  ?  It  is  not  the  satisfaction  of 
the  attuent  subject  or  individual  {homo  phenomenon)^ 
but  of  will-reason  and  personality  (homo  noumenon). 
This  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

But  I  would  point  out,  further,  that  the  satisfaction 
of  reason  in  reason  is  not  the  objective  point  of  the 
volition.  There  has  been  in  operation  a  psychological 
process  which  makes  this  impossible.  For  the  con- 
dition of  the  satisfaction  of  reason  in  reason  is  that  the 
idea  and  the  law  in  it  shall  be  the  self-conscious  end  of 
my  willing.  The  satisfaction  of  reason  in  the  good  is 
mediated  through  the  subjection  of  reason  itself  to  idea 
and  law.  If  it  be  not  law  in  idea  which  is  the  objec- 
tive point  and  end  of  my  volition,  but  if  I  consciously 
substitute  the  satisfaction  of  my  personal  reason^  the 
volition  loses  its  character.  The  volition  as  an  ethical 
volition  does  not,  in  fact,  take  place  at  all.  The  essence 
and  definition  of  the  ethical  movement  is  that  the  will- 
reason  shall  seek  that  which,  though  of  and  through 
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itself  (as  the  idea  is),  is  yet  not  itself,  but  a  projected 
idea — a  law  universal,  which  transcends  its  egoistic 
source. 

This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  thus : 
We  found  that  the  end  of  the  desire  of  the  attuent 
or  individual  subject  is  simply  the  satisfaction  of  that 
desire.  Hunger  is  a  felt  craving  for  the  satisfaction  of 
a  want,  but,  to  satisfy  it,  the  attuent  subject  must  go 
out  of  itself  and  mediate  the  desire  through  a  material 
object — food.  True,  we  have  previously  called  the 
satisfaction  of  desire  immediate;  but  this  is  merely 
to  signalize  the  fact  that  between  the  felt  desire  and 
its  gratification  no  other  consciousness  intervenes: 
such  mediation  as  exists  is  only  in  the  use  of  a 
medium,  or  instrument,  or  thing. 

A  new  case  (and  a  much  more  instructive  one) 
seems  to  arise  when  the  highest  attuent  emotion — 
goodwill  or  love — seeks  actualization.  In  one  sense 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  disinterested"  benevo-  |  r 
lence,  for  the  very  essence  and  definition  of  benevolence 
is  the  well-being  of  the  agent  in  and  through  the  well- 
being  of  others.  But  the  same  definition  shows  us 
that  there  can  be  no  benevolence  which  is  not  dis- 
interested. If  it  be  not  disinterested,  it  contravenes 
the  definition  and  the  thing.  For  the  notion  of 
benevolence  contains  this,  that  the  well-being  of  the 
agent  is  obtainable  only  by  his  making  the  well-being 
of  others  the  aim  or  objective  point  of  his  volition,  and 
thus  the  mediating  ground  of  his  own  well-being. 
At  this  attuent  stage  (to  which  I  at  this  moment 
confine  myself),  the  agent  cannot  propose  his  own 
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well-being  to  himself  as  end  because  he  is  as  yet 
only  in  the  attuent  condition :  I  or  Ego  do  not  yet 
exist,  and  the  agent,  therefore,  can  propose  nothing 
at  all  to  himself  as  end.  There  is  only  the  vague 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  another,  which 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  the  flow  of  energy  towards 
that  other.  This  outflow  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  resultant  satisfaction  of  the  emo- 
tion; just  as  the  outgoing  of  activity  towards  food 
as  objective  point  of  volition  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  resultant  satisfaction  of  the  vague 
craving,  hunger. 

Now,  we  note  in  the  above  illustrations  a  law,  or  rather 
I  should  say,  a  process  in  the  satisfaction  of  attuent 
desire  (by  which,  the  reader  will  remember,  I  mean 
the  feelings  we  share  with  non-rational  creatures). 
The  medium  is  the  objective  point,  and  the  resultant 
end,  in  the  sense  of  termination,  is  satisfaction  of 
the  vague  feeling  which  stimulated  the  energizing. 

When  now  reason  enters  on  this  field  of  attuent 
sensibility,  it  enters  as  a  priori  and  under  the  a  jpriori 
stimulus  (not  of  desire,  but)  of  form  of  end,  in  order 
to  transmute  the  subject  into  ego  or  personality  and 
to  find  ends  —that  is  to  say,  to  construct  real  ends  or 
ideas  out  of  the  raw  material  of  attuition.  It  seeks 
the  supreme  end  of  the  organism  before  it,  formal  and 
real,  and  the  various  ends  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
ends.  These  ends  are  the  attuent  feelings  rationalized, 
constituted  moral  ideas  and  thereupon  projected  as 
self-conscious  ends  of  volition. 

Spite  of  the  invasion  of  this  new  energy,  there 
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is  still  going  on,  parallel  with  it,  a  large  and 
complex  activity  of  mere  attuent  and  instinctive 
desire;  but,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not  conflict  with 
reason-ends,  it  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but 
indifferent.  It  is  ends  or  ideas  only  that  are 
determined  by  reason  and  law  through  them ;  and 
thus  the  moral  sphere  is  the  sphere  of  reason,  law, 
and  duty. 

These  self-conscious  ends  or  ideas,  be  they  personal 
or  intransitive,  e,g.^  purity,  resolution,  fortitude,  in- 
tegrity, &c.,  or  social  and  transitive,  e.^.,  love,  justice, 
and  the  numerous  virtues  derived  from  these,  now 
constitute  the  "  objective  point "  of  my  will  and  willing. 
But  if  for  love  of  others,  as  idea  and  law  of  activity,  I 
substitute  love  of  myself,  and  do  certain  things  which, 
certainly  contribute  to  the  good  of  others  but,  are 
willed  always  with  2l  personal  reference,  I  simply  fail 
altogether  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  my  reason  in 
its  desire  for  the  good.  I  have  flouted  the  very  essence 
and  definition  of  the  idea  of  my  activity.  It  has, 
indeed,  entirely  evaporated,  and  something  else,  viz., 
my  individual  subject,  has  taken  its  place.  It  is 
through  devotion  to  the  idea,  as  objective  point  and 
as  a  universal,  that  it  is  alone  possible  to  attain  to 
the  satisfaction  of  reason  :  this,  consequently,  is  the 
result^  not  the  aim,  of  moral  striving. 

It  is  the  humble  that  are  exalted.  It  is  only  by 
reason  reverentially  laying  itself  at  the  foot  of  idea 
and  law  that  it  can  find  itself  and  rejoice  in  itself 
as  holding  the  good — in  other  words,  as  reason 
concrete, 
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It  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  cognition:  reason 
has  to  go  out  of  itself  if  it  would  be  other  than  formal. 
It  goes  out  in  order  to  know  idea  and  law  in  nature, 
and  returns  enriched  to  enjoy  itself  in  contemplation. 
But  its  objective  point  is  not  itself,  but  the  vast  and 
complex  other  in  which  it  has  to  find  law.  This 
reason,  let  us  always  remember,  is  the  immanent 
Reason  in  us  restricted  by  the  limitations  of  our 
subject  both  in  sense -impression  and  in  feeling,  and 
so  made  personal.  Working  in  us  and  by  us  as 
personalities,  it  formulates  sense  into  the  truth  of 
knowing,  and  sensibility  into  the  truth  of  doing. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case;  and  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  will  be  illustrated  if  we  consider  the 
equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  end.  By  ' '  end ' '  we  mean 
both  terminal  point  of  movement  and  also  conceived 
purpose  of  a  movement.  The  terminal  point  of 
creation,  for  example,  is  God,  we  might  say,  who  is 
also  the  Beginner ;  but  his  movement  as  Creator  has 
significance  only  as  a  movement  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  ends  or  conscious  purposes.  This  is  its 
true  character.  Ends,  as  efi*ectuated,  return  into  their 
source  to  bring  joy  to  that  source,  which  is  thus  their 
terminal  point;  but  they  do  so  only  hy  virtue  of  their 
being  a  movement  beyond  and  out  of  self— ^  movement 
of  love  (so  to  speak)  which  contemplates  the  purpose, 
the  conceived  end  alone. 

And  how  does  it  stand  with  man  as  a  moral  agent  or 
person?  He  also  moves  towards  a  conceived  end, 
be  it  idea,  law,  or  God,  through  which  his  volition 
and  personal  worth  are  mediated  as  something  other 
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than  self.  His  felicity  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be 
found  outside  his  personality — in  idea,  law,  or  God. 
Thus  alone  can  he  find  self-realization.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal, therefore,  which  he  seeks,  and  in  which  alone  he 
spiritually  lives  or  can  live.  The  termination  of  the 
movement  certainly  is  joy  of  the  rational  self,  but  the 
end  in  the  sense  of  conceived  and  projected  purpose 
is,  and  must  be,  the  other — a  universal. 

Not  self,  therefore,  nor  yet  the  universal  for  the 
sake  of  self  is  the  "  end ;"  for  this  would  be  a 
subordinating  of  the  universal  to  self  and  its  con- 
sequent extinction  as  a  universal  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  subjectivity  in  morals.  The  ''  end "  is  the 
'*  other"  as  holding  self — the  universal,  as  holding 
the  particular.  In  order  that  I  may  truly  find  self 
or  realize  self,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  out  of 
self  into  the  universal  and  be  of  it.  I  first  afiirm  the 
universal  and  seek  it  as  object  and  end  without  con- 
scious regard  to  self;  and  thereafter  I  find  that  the 
universal  is  me ;  that  in  it,  and  through  it,  and  by  it 
alone,  I  am  what  I  am.    My  reason  is  thus  satisfied. 

Self,  then,  cannot  by  possibility  find  self,  if  it  be 
conscious  end  to  itself;  it  must  seek  that  which  holds 
self,  and  in  finding  that,  it  finds  all.  Such,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  simply  the  psychological  fact,  and  this 
psychological  fact  seems  to  explain  the  vexed  question 
of  self-reference. 
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^CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Feee  -Will. 

The  attuent  subject  {homo  phenomenon)  with  all  its 
desires  and  emotions  and  its  reflex  attuitional  cog- 
nition* is  a  part  of  nature  and  under  necessary  laws. 
As  agent  it  is  arbitrium  servum. 

How  freedom  should  be,  no  man  can  say :  that  it  is, 
appears  from  our  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  nature 
of  knowing.  There  we  find  it  given  as  a  metaphysical 
reality.  The  primary  energizing  of  the  will-move- 
ment in  and  out  of  subject-consciousness  (call  it  the 
evolution  of  the  will-movement,  if  this  sounds  better) 
has  no  heteronomous  motive.  It  can  have  none,  for 
it  has  (as  yet,  in  its  primal  movement)  no  content. 
It  is  pure :  it  contains  its  motive  in  itself  as  a  'priori 
form  of  end;  which  form  is  its  stimulus.  Will, 
accordingly,  is  in  its  essence  free  and  self-determining. 

The  cognitive  relation  of  Will  as  will-reason  to 
feeling  or  impulse  is  the  same  as  it  is  to  impression 
or  impact.  Freedom  being  thus  established  for 
knowing  is  established  all  round. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  view  of  the  previous 
treatise,  here  to  interpose  that  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  common  (nay,  also  Kantian)  notion  that  reason 
is  one  entity  and  will  another.  The  subject-con- 
sciousness which  receives  impressions  and  feels 
impulses  we  see  moving  into  the  sphere  of  will :  the 
result  is,  Reason,  which  is  formal  movement  of  will;  and 

*  Yid,  Metapkysica  Nova  et  Vetusta. 
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the  initial  act  of  that  formal  movement  is  the  prehension 
and  subsumption  of  the  subject,  therein  and  thereby 
raising  it  into  ego  or  personality.  This  is  self- 
consciousness.  The  subject  as  thus  penetrated  by 
will- reason,  is  now  no  longer  a  mere  entitative  aggre- 
gate, but  a  unity,  an  Ego;  but  the  strands  which 
enter  into  the  unity  can  be  reflectively  distinguished. 
Will  (it  is  a  mere  tautology  to  speak  of  free-will) 
is  thus  the  root  and  essence  of  reason. 

Ends,  which  become  motives,  are  made  by  will  for 
will.  Without  the  free  kinetic  movement  of  will 
and  the  categories  implicit  in  its  activity,  there  could 
not  be  knowledge.  The  highest  effort  of  attuent 
consciousness*  is  passivo-active,  and  reaches  only  to 
a  reflex  co-ordination  of  impressions  of  which  the 
subject  is  a  slave.  So  in  the  region  of  feeling  there 
is  a  mere  play  of  propensions,  which  are  determined 
for  the  attuent  subject  not  ^z/it:  the  movement  of 
desire  in  this  sphere  is  immediate  and  completes 
itself  in  a  particular  act  determined  by  the  movements 
of  nature,  of  which  desire  is  itself  a  part.  Accor- 
dingly the  animal,  and  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mere 
attuent  subject,  are  conscious  automata,  because  they 
are  determined  entirely  by  pathological  conditions. 

But,  as  we  saw,  the  initial  act  of  Will,  as  root  of 
reason,  directs  itself  to  the  arrestment  of  the  flux  of 
sensations  and  pathological  states  alike.  In  and  through 
these  it  seeks  ends.  In  thus  passing  from  immediate 
to  mediate  motive  man  becomes  moral;  the  will 
*  Yid,  Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vetusta. 
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subsumes  the  end  whereby  it  is  determined — which 
end  has  been  from  the  first  freely  sought,  freely  found, 
and  freely  affirmed  by  will's  own  movements.  Ends 
are  thus  made  by  will-reason,  and  Will  as  root  of  reason 
is  transcendental.  As  in  its  cognitive  energy,  so  in 
the  constituting  of  moral  end  and  law.  Will  is  free, 
autonomous, hyper-phenomenal,  self-legislative.  Free- 
will is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  "property"  of  rational 
beings,  but  rather  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  rationality.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  idea 
which  determines  the  law,  and  through  law  the 
volition,  does  not  belong  to  sensibility  though  ascer- 
tained by  a  criticism  of  feeling;  it  is  a  product  of 
reason.  The  phenomenal  worlds  of  the  inner  and 
outer  are  alike  and  similarly  subject  to  will,  which  in 
both  worlds  seeks  the  idea  and  the  law  therein  implicit, 
and  thus  determines  nature,  identifying  it  with  the 
ego,  and  is  not  determined  by  it. 

Further,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  although  we 
have  explained  moral  law  in  a  way  and  in  a  relation 
different  from  the  dogmatism  of  Kant,  we  are  yet  as 
much  entitled  to  the  argument  for  freedom  as  he 
is.  "  Thou  oughtest,  and  thou  canst  because  thou 
oughtest."  This  indeed  is  only  a  more  fundamental 
formulating  of  the  common  argument  from  personal 
responsibility.  But  Kant  has,  in  his  metaphysic,  left 
freedom  a  mere  possibility,  and  is  driven  to  rest  its 
actual  existence  on  the  utterance  of  the  categorical  im- 
perative alone.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  mere  jpostulate 
of  Practical  Reason.      This  is  an  inadequate  ground 
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for  freedom;  but  it  is  a  valid  sujpport  (if  support  be 
needed)  to  the  metaphysical  reality. 

Still  further  ;  we  are  not  justified  in  rejecting  the 
empirical  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of  will  in 
personality.  This  I  think  may  be  best  put  in  its 
ultimate  form  thus;  The  Will,  so  to  speak,  can 
subsume  the  personality,  and  so  far  itself,  as  its  own 
motive.  The  formula  is  "  I  will  because  I  will "  (or 
the  negative  of  this).  Will  is  thus  content  to  itself. 
In  such  an  affirmation  however,  and  its  consequent 
volition,  though  there  is  freedom,  there  is  no  morality 
because  there  is  no  law. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  verdict  of  the  em- 
pirical consciousness  can  demonstrate  free-will,  but 
no  speculation  on  free-will  can  possibly  be  adequate 
which  does  not  explain  this  empirical  consciousness. 

As  to  the  ass  of  Buridanus  and  his  eternal  sus-     I 
pension  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  the  only  pertinent     \ 
answer  is,  '*  Is  thy  servant  an  ass  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  ?" 

Determination  is  the  term  adopted  of  late  years  to 
veil  fatalism  and  confuse  thinking.  All  are  deter- 
minists  in  one  sense^  for  willing  or  volition  has 
always  a  motive.  It  is  otherwise  with  Will.  The 
true  question  is  not  as  to  determination  of  this  or 
that  act  of  volition,  but  of  the  determination  of  the 
determination  by  a  preceding  determination  outside 
of,  or  heteronomous  to,  the  Ego. 

Hartley,  perhaps,  is  the  only  man  who  has  given 
a  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  natural  necessarian- 
ism,  not  unlike    that  of    Spinoza,    notwithstanding 
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the  difference  of  starting-point.  There  is  a  sense,  I 
may  say,  in  which  Will  is  then  only  absolutely 
free  when  it  is  necessary.  If  I  yield  to  feeling 
unguaranteed  by  Reason,  I  am  in  bondage.  If  Will- 
reason,  the  activity  of  which  is  the  pre-condition  of  the 
possibility  of  morality,  has  affirmed  the  truth,  and 
therefore  the  law,  of  feeling,  and  I  volitionize  in  accord 
with  this,  I  am  free.  But  truth  is  one ;  and  con- 
sequently the  relations  subsisting  in  the  real^  the  true 
perception  of  which  relations  is  truth,  are  one.  That 
is  to  say,  these  relations  and  the  perception  of  them 
cannot  be  other  than  they  are  without  being  inade- 
quate or  false.  These  relations  are,  therefore, 
necessary.  Accordingly,  it  is  quite  correct,  in  this 
sense,  to  say  that  Will-reason  is  wholly  free  only 
when  it  is  wholly  under  necessity ;  but  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Will  is  under  necessity,  ^.e., 
heteronomously  determined,  is  manifestly  fallacious. 

The  movement  of  Will  is  ah  initio  a  free  movement 
and  self-determining.  And  thus,  even  when  the  per- 
sonality (in  the  heart  of  which  is  Will)  is  so  blurred 
with  passion  that  the  further  movement  of  Will  out  of 
it  into  the  real  of  feeling  is  hindered,  and  the  perception 
of  the  truth  in  the  real  obscured,  so  that  the  person- 
ality subsumes  the  evil  into  it  as  end  and  purpose,  the 
movement  of  Will,  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  go,  is  still 
a  free  movement.  Accordingly,  free  Reason  may  be 
utilized  for  the  effecting  of  evil.  We  may  say  that, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  Will-reason  is  the  slave  of 
passion;  but  in  so  saying,  we  use  the  language  of 
imagination.     Such  language  is  more  correctly  applied 
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to  those  volitions  which  are  the  issue  of  feeling  so 
passionate  and  forceful  that  Will-reason  and  Per- 
sonality are  not  called  on  to  act  at  all.  They  are 
overborne  in  the  rush.  The  subject -individual  with  its 
impulses,  usurping  the  throne  of  the  rightful  sovereign, 
volitionizes  as  part  of  Nature  and  outside  Spirit. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  analyze  the  process  of 
Will  in  volition : — 

Subject,  evolving  Will,  therethrough  seizes  itself 
and  lifts  subject  into  personality  or  Ego.  This  Ego, 
through  the  will  which  is  in  it  and  constitutive  of  it, 
subsumes  presentations  into  itself,  that  thereby  it 
may  know  them.  It  then  by  an  impulse  seeks  to 
externalize  the  truth  of  fact  in  utterance  or  speech. 
This  is  accomplished  physically  under  conditions  of 
matter  and  energy,  of  whose  connection  with  thought 
we  know  nothing. 

The  same  process  goes  on  in  the  sphere  of  subjective 
feeling  ;  but  with  a  difference.  Feeling  or  desire 
seeks  to  externalize  itself  immediately.  The  will  as 
constitutive  of  Ego  seeks  the  truth  of  feeling,  finds 
the  idea  or  end  which  ought  to  determine  the  exter- 
nalization  of  feeling  (in  the  particular  case),  and 
having  subsumed  it  as  knowledge  or  truth  of  feeling, 
the  Ego  seeks  to  externalize  itself  mediately  through 
this  idea.  Thus  far  Will-reason  has  freely  sought,  found, 
and  legislated.  But  more  than  this :  the  truth  or  law 
of  externalization  is  identified  with  the  Ego  through 
subsumption,  and  thus  we  have  not  merely  the  legis- 
lative affirmation,  ''^A  ought  to  be  actualized;"  but  an 
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a  priori  utterance  of  purpose,  ''  I  will  that  A  be 
actualized."  At  this  point  Will-reason  exhausts 
itself: — it  acts,  but  does  not  volitionize  or  do. 

For^  the  legislated  A  is  still  in  conflict  with  other 
feelings  which  the  law  as  law  restricts.  Yet  these 
feelings  go  on  endeavouring  after  their  own  satisfaction 
spite  of  the  law ;  and  any  one  of  them,  if  sufficiently 
strong,  may  take  the  volition  out  of  the  teeth  of  Will 
and  effect  itself.  All  the  while,  however,  will-reason 
goes  on  silently  affirming  the  law  and  duty  to  it  as  its 
will,  I  have  put  the  seal  of  both  law  and  purpose 
on;  I  have  given  to  it,  in  the  exercise  of  my  regal 
prerogative,  a  charter  of  liberty  to  actualize  itself  : 
but,  notwithstanding,  B  is  externalized  or  volitionized 
as  if  it  were  me,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  the  desire  of 
the  attuent  subject  alone  and  not  will  as  in  the 
personality.  ^  is  a  usurper  ;  it  is  not  the  ego,  nor 
in  the  ego. 

Let  us  denote  the  element  of  desire  which  is  in 
the  law-affirmed  A  by  the  small  letter  a.  This  a, 
thus  guaranteed  by  will-reason  (and  elevated  as  a 
thing  of  reason  into  A),  is  what  I  will  to  actualize, 
and  yet,  spite  of  this,  B,  as  a  more  potent  feeling  or 
passion  is  actualized,  and  thus  what  I  have  willed,  I 
do  not  volitionize  or  do.  Will,  then,  is  one  thing, 
willing  or  volition  is  another. 

Let  us  consider  the  process  further : — Will  exhausts 
itself,  in  its  practical  relations,  in  three  movements — 

(1)  The  subsumption  of  A  as  a  matter  of  cognition; 

(2)  Its  further  subsumption  as  truth,  as  right  and 
good,  as  law  of  my  rational  self  ;  (3)  The  subsumption 
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of  A  into  my  personality  as  that  which  I  wUl  to  do 
(purpose).  But  into  the  fourth  movement,  which  is 
externalization  or  the  projection  into  the  phenomenal, 
it  is  the  feeling  in  A^  viz.  a,  which  has  now  to  play 
its  part,  for  through  feeling  alone  can  I  effect  an 
entrance,  so  to  speak,  into  the  phenomenal  as 
myself  a  cause  among  other  causes.  Just  at  this  point 
there  begins  a  conflict  between  emotion  a  and  passion* 
B.  The  stronger  wins  the  day.  But  in  the  life  of 
man,  passion  has  (at  least  until  by  habitual  exercise 
the  whole  range  of  desire  and  emotion  is  permeated 
by  will- reason  and  transformed  into  it)  always  the 
greater  force,  while  a,  as  law-affirmed,  i.e.  as  A^  has 
greater  authority  and  power.  The  discharge  of  the 
energy,  which  is  inherent  in  B^  would  thus  naturally 
result,  while  /  would  simply  contemplate  the  transac- 
tion. Man  infinitely  transcends  nature,  and  yet 
(though  it  may  seem  a  contradiction)  he  is  deeply 
involved  in  it  and  can  only,  after  long  education, 
establish  his  practical  sovereignty. 

B  would  naturally  discharge  itself,  I  say,  and  will 
always  do  so  prior  to  the  discipline  of  law  and  idea. 
For  will-reason  has  no  energy  in  the  physical  sense ; 
and  the  energy,  accordingly,  of  the  emotion  a  must 
always  be  less  than  that  of  the  passion  B. 

Haw,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  our  actual  volition 
ever  in  accordance  with  the  law-guaranteed  idea  ? 

We  cannot  tell  how  will-reason  can  communicate 
with  the  phenomenal  either  in  sense  or  sensibility; 
we  only  know   that  it  does   so   communicate   as  a 

*  For  every  desire  or  emotion  not  under  tte  regulation  gf 
WiU-reason  is  passion, 
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matter  of  fact.  Will,  which  as  Reason  and  Per- 
sonality has  initiated  and  effected  the  three  first  stages 
that  precede  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  actual  volition, 
aware  of  the  solicitations  of  my  subject  to  drag  me 
along  in  the  current  of  passion,  can,  as  a  power, 
which  has  its  determining  principle  in  itself,  continue 
the  movement  which  it  has  initiated,  by  persisting  in 
the  thought  of  A.  Its  self-determination  is  not,  after 
all,  quite  exhausted ;  it  is  fighting  for  its  life,  and  in 
the  struggle,  steadfastly  and  persistently  contem- 
plates A.  Nor  are  its  resources  even  yet  exhausted : 
for,  irrespectively  of  all  pathological  conditions, 
will-reason  finds  in  the  notion  of  law  as  such 
(which  is  pure  and  categorical)  a  spring  of  activity. 
It  is  Will  itself  which  has  affirmed  the  law,  and 
holds  it  aloft  above  the  plane  of  mere  subject- 
feeling  as  a  self-sprung  motive.  Then,  there  is  the 
emotion  of  personality*  which  has  been  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  Will-reason  as  being  itself  the  issue 
of  reason.  Thus,  the  emotion  a  is  strengthened  by 
a  strength  which  it  draws  from  Will- reason,  from  the 
power  of  law,  and  the  emotion  of  personality;  and,  so 
strengthened,  issues  in  the  volition  of  A :  the  victory 
is  won.  But  desire  or  emotion  is  always  in  it  in  the 
form  of  a. 

And  here  let  me  introduce  another  consideration. 
The  Will  of  Man  with  its  dialectic  form  is  the 
Divine  Will,  emerging  out  of  the  attuent  subject. 
Let  a  man  recognize  this  and  he  will  find  that  not 
only  can  his  Will,  through  its  self-determining 
essence,  sustain  itself  in  steadfast  contemplation  of  the 
*  Vid.  ^motions  of  Reason, 
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idea  as  ground  of  its  doing,  but  that  by  contemplating 
the  infinite  Will  of  which  he  is  a  finite  manifestation, 
he  can  draw  strength  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 
Experto  crede.  This  is  prayer.  "  He  that  seeks 
shall  find.'' 

And  yet  we  must  all  confess  that  were  we  left  to 
the  power  of  will,  the  authority  of  law  and  the 
emotion  of  personality  alone,  we  should  too  often 
volitionize  in  obedience  to  B.  Happily,  however,  the 
subject  itself  furnishes  strength  to  A,  because  it  finds 
its  interests  as  an  individual  involved  in  the  right 
as  opposed  to  the  wrong.  As  a  member  of  the 
social  order,  we  are  largely  under  the  domination  of 
social  sanctions,  either  the  fear  of  punishment  when 
B  is  opposed  to  positive  law,  or  in  other  matters 
(of  imperfect  obligation),  the  love  of  the  love  (good 
opinion)  of  others.  Thus  it  is,  doubtless,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  men  are  kept  in  the  straight  path; 
and  there  is  no  man,  probably,  who  is  not  glad  to  find 
in  this  idea  of  human  solidarity  reinforcements  of  his 
weak  and  wavering  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  notwithstanding  all  these 
potent  auxiliaries,  B  is  volitionized,  it  (B)  is  not 
willed  at  all.  Will  is  defeated,  the  personality  over- 
come, and  the  attuent  subject  it  is  which  here 
volitionizes,  just  as  a  dog  volitionizes.  The  subject 
takes  possession  of  the  personality  and  uses  it  for  its 
natural  desires.  We  can  thus  say,  with  Kant,  but  on 
better  scientific  grounds  :  ''  Freedom,  in  relation  to 
the  inner  legislation  of  the  reason,  is  alone  a  power  : 
the  possibility  of  deviating  from  this  is  an  impotence  " 
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(Introd.  to  "Met.  of  Morals").  If  volition  be  in 
accordance  with  Will,  it  is  free;  if  not  so  determined, 
it  is  determined  by  that  which  is  not  in  the  will.  The 
Will  is  always  autonomous,  always  free  ;  and  a 
volition  in  discord  with  Will  is  always  heteronomous, 
always  a  slave.  And  the  man  so  willing  is  always 
conscious  of  inner  discord  with  law  and  freedom. 

[The  case  in  which  the  volition  is  opposed  to  law 
and  good,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  yielding  to  mere 
feeling,  is  considered  in  the  subsequent  chapter.] 

We  are  thus  personally  responsible  for  our  voli- 
tions, and  freedom  may  assert  itself  in  each  and  every 
volition.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  particular  cases 
where  passion  is  in  truth  a  madness,  and  the  per- 
sonality is  for  the  time  dethroned.  This  we  find 
also  where  an  evil  habit  is  formed.  The  habit  of  vice 
is  then  a  kind  of  chronic  insanity.  But,  as  both  Aristotle 
and  Kant  and  others  have  pointed  out,  the  responsi- 
bility is  simply  to  be  dated  back  to  the  innumerable 
prior  acts  whereby  character  has  been  self-consciously 
formed,  and  in  every  one  of  which  the  man  was  a 
free  self-referent  Will. 

In  the  above  analysis,  I  have  taken  a  case  of  actual 
conflict,  a  common  experience  of  us  all,  because  in 
this  way  the  true  character  of  the  process  of  will 
in  willing  or  moral  externalization  is  more  clearly 
definable.  But  it,  of  course,  does  not  follow  that 
conflict  is  an  invariable  antecedent  of  all  moral  action. 
The  will-affirmed  law  in  an  idea  which  is  to  be 
motive  of  action  is  constantly  (at  least  among  civi- 
lized men)  in  perfect  accord  with  the  strongest  desire, 
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as,  e.^.,  in  the  habit  of  beneficence,  and  will  and 
desire  run  easily  towards  the  same  end.  The  whole 
man  —  i.e.,  his  will-reason  (and  consequent  per- 
sonality) and  the  subject  with  all  its  forces — goes 
with  the  volition.  Where,  however,  there  has  been 
a  conflict,  and  law  and  duty  ultimately  prevail,  there 
remain,  concurrent  with  the  volition,  the  pains  of  the 
desire  in  the  subject  sacrificed,  and  thus  the  man's 
whole  being  is  not  in  the  act :  through  sacrifice  the 
passions  are  purified.  When,  again,  the  desire  in  the 
subject  has  gained  the  day,  the  man's  whole  being 
is  not  in  the  act,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  himself  in 
the  true  sense  that  is  left  out — his  will  and  personality ; 
and  the  pains  of  the  discord  arising  out  of  the  broken 
law  remain  for  ever. 

It  may  be,  as  Kant  says,  that  it  is  only  when  a 
man  volitionizes  from  a  pure  motive  of  duty  to  law 
that  he  is  a  true  moral  agent — at  least  in  the  highest 
sense.  But  we  are  content  with  a  less  stringent 
demand.  The  adventitious  aids  of  morality  are  also 
from  God.  There  is,  too,  the  love  of  the  idea  for 
itself — the  inherent  attraction  of  the  Good.  This 
draws  and  impels,  just  as  the  law  compels.  The 
Ego  recognizes  the  idea  as  the  reason-affirmed  good 
for  reason,  and  as  that  which  lifts  a  man  up  to  his 
own  true  level.  It  is  through  the  vision  of  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  the  good,  no  less  than  of  the  sublime  majesty 
of  the  law  in  it,  that  man  is  perfected. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

Is  THE  Will  always  Good  ? 

It  may  seem  to  follow  from  what  we  have  said  that 
the  Will,  as  distinguished  from  willing  or  volition,  is 
always  good.  And  this  is  the  fact,  in  so  far  as  will- 
reason  is  legislative. 

The  will-reason,  when  reflecting  in  calm  moments 
on  past  volitions  and  their  motives,  or  on  the  volitions 
and  motives  of  others,  or  of  the  thinker  himself  in 
imaginary  cases,  may  of  course  err  in  its  determination 
of  the  good  content  of  will  in  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
special  case.  But  at  least  it  affirms  the  best  possible, 
and  the  best  possible  for  an  intelligence  at  any  one 
stage  of  his  progress  to  perfect  vision,  is  good  and 
right. 

Having  affirmed  the  true  end  and  (therefore)  con- 
tent of  will^  of  which  the  formula  is  "  this  ought  to 
be,*'  and  having  subsumed  that  end  as  law  into  the 
personality  of  which  act  the  formula  is  ''  this  shall 
be  and  the  worth  of  my  personality  is  involved  in 
this  being  the  motive-content  of  volition/'  the  will- 
reason,  as  I  have  said,  is  then,  as  a  process,  exhausted. 
The  actual  volition  is  the  work  of  the  feeling  which  is 
then  and  thereafter  the  strongest.  This  being  so,  the 
will-reason  in  man  is  in  its  operation  always  good ;  and 
the  essence  of  evil  is  the  suspension  of  will  and  the 
independent  and  unguaranteed  volitionizing  of  feeling. 
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The  question  is  a  very  curious  and  delicate  one,  and 
merits  the  attention  of  moral  analysts. 

The  mental  state  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
that  in  which  the  volition,  as  effected,  is  in  contra- 
diction to  the  law  of  good  as  at  the  same  moment 
affirmed  by  reason ;  and  this  has  to  be  considered 
under  two  aspects — (a)  The  volition  of  the  wrong  and 
evil  caused  by  the  abnormal  excitement  of  the  feeHng 
which  is  the  content  of  that  volition.  This  is  the  case 
in  which  a  man  is  said  to  yield  to  the  strength  of 
temptation.  In  these  circumstances,  a  man  does 
what,  if  he  gave  himself  time  for  passion  to  cool,  he 
would  not  do.  Even  in  the  highest  excitement  of 
passion,  provided  it  falls  short  of  madness,  there  runs 
alongside  the  passionate  volition  (say  the  avenging 
of  a  sudden  insult  by  immediately  plunging  a  knife 
into  the  insulter's  body)  a  thread  of  conscious  disap- 
proval. The  interesting  point  here  is,  in  what  relation 
does  the  volition — the  discharge  of  feeling — stand  to 
the  will-reason  and  personality  of  the  agent  ?  Is  the 
volition  a  mere  outcome  of  the  animal  or  attuent  man 
(as  when  one  beast  springs  upon  another),  or  is  the 
will-reason  in  any  way  involved  ? 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  just  as  sense-impressions 
of  the  external  may  be  so  exciting  in  their  character 
as  to  make  perception  impossible,  so  feeling-impulses 
may  be  so  exciting  as  to  make  the  action  of  will- 
reason  impossible.  The  mass  or  intensity  of  the  ''real '' 
is  such  as  to  prevent  the  "  formal  "  in  man  from  work- 
ing. Consequently,  however  blamable  the  agent  may 
be  on  other  grounds,  his  blamableness  in  the  particular 
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case  is  resolvable  into  the  suspension  of  his  will- 
reason  altogether.  Accordingly,  the  will-reason  has 
no  part  in  the  act,  and  is  therefore  neither  good  nor 
bad — indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  directly  operates  at  all  it 
is  good:  good  as  legislative. 

(h)  But  the  second  case  presents  more  difficulty. 
A  man  has  a  deliberate  purpose  of  injustice  or  malice, 
and  seeks,  under  the  influence  of  this  passion  to  give 
effect  to  his  hate.  He  takes  his  time,  and  calmly 
adapts  means  to  ends,  and  even  undergoes  much 
bodily  suffering  and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
diabolical  purpose. 

Here,  too,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  intense  excitement 
of  feeling ;  but  it  diffuses  itself  over  a  longer  period, 
and  is  persistent  and  pertinacious.  It  would  seem 
that  the  man  has  calmly  subsumed  into  his  per- 
sonality a  motive  purely  evil  and  makes  use  of  all 
the  powers  of  his  reason  (the  root  of  which,  remem- 
ber, is  will)  to  give  effect  to  his  malicious  purpose 
— even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  traitor,  assuming  a 
mask  of  friendliness. 

This  question  has  been  referred  to  before,  when  it 
was  pointed  out  that  such  a  man  might  be  said  to  be 
formally  virtuous.  He  is  not  truly  virtuous  because 
virtue  means  the  effecting  of  a  good  motive  through 
effort  in  sensibility  which  involves  restriction  and  pain 
in  sensibility.  There  is  no  such  moral  effort  in  the  case 
of  the  malicious  man  :  his  course  is  easy  in  so  far  as 
the  sensibility  is  concerned.  But  it  may  be  difficult, 
or  even  arduous,  so  far  as  reason  and  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  are  concerned. 
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The  will- reason  in  search  of  ends,  of  motives,  of  the 
truth  of  doing,  is,  I  repeat,  never  morally  wrong.  It 
affirms  the  best,  in  the  given  circumstances,  as  right 
and  law.  But  the  same  will  has,  in  the  supposed  case, 
subsumed  an  evil  motive  into  the  personality,  the 
formula  of  purpose  being  "I  will  to  do  this."  Under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  emotion  it  subsumes  the 
wicked  feeling  as  purpose  and  content  of  volition  and 
pursues  it  deliberately,  even  though  it  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  will  itself  as  reason  and  as  legislative 
of  ends  and  law. 

Thus  not  only  may  momentary  passion  overpower 
the  will,  but  the  will  itself  may,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
law-affirmed  conclusion  of  its  own  reason-movement, 
lend  its  sanction,  and  consequently  all  the  powers  of 
free  reason,  to  the  bad  motive. 

That  this  is  unfortunately  a  true  record  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  see  more  clearly  if  we  set  aside 
the  excitement  and  constraint  of  passion  and  con- 
ceive a  life  of  deliberate  and  calculated  selfishness. 
Will,  with  reason  and  personality,  is  brought  into 
the  service  of  an  unworthy  end — a  man's  lower 
interests  —  his  interests  as  a  subject-individual  as 
opposed  to  his  good  as  a  personality.  No  volition 
in  such  a  case  is  disinterested,  because  every  vohtion 
has  an  end  ulterior  to  the  apparent  and  ostensible  end. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  Will 
as  searcher  for  truth  and  law — in  brief,  as  legislative — 
is  always  good,  it  may  yet  hand  itself  and  all  its 
powers,  and  with  itself  personahty,  over  to  the  service 
of  evil.    There  may  bC;  therefore,  a  bad  will.    In  short, 
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men  may  be  devils.  With  a  wrong  volition  arising 
from  ignorance,  or  effected  under  the  stress  of  passion, 
our  duty  is  to  deal  tenderly :  with  deliberately  wicked 
wills  our  business  is,  to  reform  them,  or,  if  that  is 
impossible,  to  find  a  way  of  suppressing  them. 

It  follows  from  this  and  from  what  has  been  before 
said,  that  Spinoza  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  will 
is  then  only  free  when  the  volition  is  in  harmony  with 
the  affirmation  of  the  true  law  of  human  nature  in 
general,  or  in  the  given  case.  And  thus  we  may  say 
that  the  true  law  is  the  necessary  law  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  that  whereby  alone  a  man  can  truly  realize 
himself:  perfect  freedom  is  necessity.  It  is  thus  I 
would  fain  interpret  the  Spinozistic  position. 

As  to  God  being  absolutely  free  and  at  the  same 
time  under  necessity,  this  doctrine  is  intelligible  only 
under  the  interpretation  that  God  (as  absolute- 
causal-being)  is  at  once,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  elsewhere,  kinetic  will  and  formal  will  in  one, 
and  that  the  free  kinetic  movement  originates,  through 
the  formal  movement,  its  own  necessity.  But  these 
questions  are,  doubtless,  insoluble.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  find  a  way  of  looking  at  them  which  seems  to 
reveal  a  possible  conciliation  of  opposites. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

HisTOEicAL  Ethics. 

It  will  now  appear  that  in  the  matter  oi  inner 
sensibility,  as  in  that  of  outer  sense,  Will,  under  the 
stimulus  of  its  implicit  form  of  end,  projects  a  priori 
possible  ends,  which  ends  are  not  merely  now  to  be 
subsumed  as  cognition,  but,  further,  as  motive  force  of 
volition :  also  that  the  final  aim  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
organisms,  self-realization.  As  in  all  organisms  I  say, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  man  alone  is  not  merely 
(like  the  animals)  attuently  conscious  of  the  inner 
movements  and  processes  whereby  he  is  realized,  but, 
as  an  Ego,  is  self-conscious  of  them,  and  thus  con- 
templates them,  deliberates  on  them,  and  freely 
regulates  them,  with  a  view  to  his  own  self-realization 
or  end.  Being  thus  lifted  out  of  the  stream  of 
necessary  series,  he  has  to  find  a  way  for  himself, 
z'.e.,  law  for  himself  This  is  the  practical  ethical 
problem.  As  in  the  field  of  pure  cognition  he  seeks 
for  the  truth  of  knowing  which  is  the  science  of 
things,  so  here  he  seeks  for  the  truth  of  doing  which 
is  the  science  of  personal  life.  This  truth  of  doing, 
however,  in  view  of  its  ultimate  nature  and  purpose,  is 
no  longer  mere  science  or  truth,  but  the  good. 

The  true  and  good  are  to  constitute  the  motive 
force  of  his  free  activity;  but  the  various  subordinate 
ends  or  ideas,  which  he  is  to  subsume  as  law-given 
motives,  can  be  determined  finally  only  by  their  relation 
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to  a  supreme  end  formal  and  real.  A  man  may  err  in 
respect  of  the  idea  which  his  will  formally  subsumes 
as  motive,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  goodness  of  his 
will,  nor  yet  of  his  willing  or  volition.  In  truth,  the 
will-reason,  when  it  retains  its  dominance  and  sub- 
sumes law-given  idea,  is  never  other  than  good. 

The  whole  ^  notion '  of  man  comprehends  an  attuent 
conscious  subject,  plus  the  will  and  its  effluent  cate- 
gories ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  will,  or  reason 
of  which  it  is  the  root,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  separate 
entity,  but  merely  that  there  is  here  visible  a  new  self- 
initiated  movement  in  and  through  that  which,  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  new  energizing,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  subject  or  the  subject-individual.  It  is  to  the  at- 
tuent subject,  however,  a  creature  wholly  pathological, 
that  will-reason  hands  over  the  law-affirmed  idea  to  be 
effected,  ^.e.,  to  be  carried  by  it  into  the  sphere  of  the 
phenomenal.*  But  if  the  rationalized  emotional  impulse 
— the  idea — is  in  conflict  with  another  impulse  present 
to  consciousness,  and  this  latter  is  the  stronger,  will  is 
simply  set  aside,  and  the  attuent  subject  volitionizes 
under  the  impulse  of  a  motive  which  has  been  negatived 
by  will-reason  as  legislative.  The  organism  has  been 
untrue  to  its  own  ultimate  function,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Idea  of  the  organism. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  science  of  life,  which 
is  a  system  of  ends,  is  to  be  attained  in  a  day,  any  more 
than  the  science  of  things  which  also  is  a  system  of 
ends.  The  true  and  good  is  not  this  or  that  desire, 
or  emotion,  or  aggregate  of  emotions :  it  is  an  end 

*  Vid.  Chapter  vi. 
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prescribed  by  free  reason  after  intromitting  with 
desires  and  emotions  as  raw  material  merely ;  and  with 
these  in  all  their  human  and  social  relations.  An 
individual  man,  therefore,  like  humanity  at  large,  can 
only  gradually  find  his  way  to  the  true  and  good,  and, 
at  each  successive  stage  of  his  progress,  do  the  best 
he  can. 

Tradition,  which  is  our  education,  hands  down  certain 
attained  results  in  the  form  of  motive -ideas,  which  we 
call  virtues  or  duties ;  and  these  each  generation  corrects, 
purifies,  and  amplifies.  In  the  progress  of  ages  and 
under  influences  from  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed, 
as  well  as  from  the  inner  striving  after  the  good,  man 
finally  attains  to  the  science  of  himself  which  is  the 
law  of  that  self.  There  then  stand  revealed  to  him,  in 
their  full  amplitude,  the  conditions  of  the  good:  and 
it  only  remains  that  he  be  disciplined,  by  himself  and 
by  the  general  forces  of  humanity,  into  willing  or 
volition  in  accordance  with  Will  and  Law,  so  that 
thereby  the  formal  reason  may  find  full  and  adequate 
content,  and  enjoy  a  perfect  harmony  in  and  with  the 
real — which  perfect  union  or  interpenetration  of 
formal  and  real  is  alone  true  life  or  self-realization. 

Accordingly  morality  is  a  growth.  This  movement, 
which  is  to  be  consummated  in  the  union  of  formal 
and  real,  in  which  the  real  is  penetrated  by  reason, 
and  reason  penetrated  and  filled  by  the  real  is,  so  to 
speak,  asymptotic.  There  must  ever  be  a  strife,  until 
the  man  passes  aw^ay  into  a-  sphere  where  he  has  cast 
off  the  burden  of  the  phenomenal,  and  the  ^  subject '  is 
finally  identified  with  reason. 
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The  LaWj  then,  to  which  man  owes  duty,  lies  implicit 
in  ideas,  and  ultimately  in  the  idea  of  man.  But  as 
the  idea  is  completed  knowledge,  ideas  and  the  idea 
have  a  history,  just  as  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  and 
laws  of  external  nature  has  a  history.  Each  man  is, 
after  all,  only  a  unit  of  force  and  feeling  in  a  movement 
which  is  universal.  In  so  far  as  this  universal 
movement  concerns  man,  we  call  it  the  history  of 
humanity.  It  is  ethical  forces  that  are  the  most  potent 
in  determining  the  life  of  a  nation  and  its  relations 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  primarily  determine 
religion,  jurisprudence,  education,  and  domestic  and 
foreign  polity ;  nay,  it  is  of  ethical  conceptions  that  Art 
is  the  reflex. 

The  capacity  for  progress  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
reason,  but  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
progress  at  all  does  not  lie  here,  but  in  the  fact  which 
we  have  frequently  brought  into  the  past  discussion, 
that  the  self-conscious  Ego  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
living  and  feeling  organism  of  man,  and  has  the  duty 
imposed  on  it  of  organizing  itself  in  the  field  of 
knowing,  feeling,  and  volition.  The  correlation  of 
himself  with  external  forces  with  a  view  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  animal  organism,  for  long  exclu- 
sively, and  always  to  a  large  extent,  engages  the 
energies  of  man.  It  is  partly  on  this  account, 
partly  because  certain  external  social  conditions  alone 
afibrd  the  occasion  and  possibility  of  progress^  that 
he  is  slow  to  find  his  way  to  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
organization  of  himself.  Besides,  the  question  which 
he  has  through  the  ages  to  solve  is  a  very  complex 
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one,  and  hence,  in  all  attempts  to  philosophize  ethics, 
the  reflective  moralist  is  often  baffled  by  the  complex 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  investigation. 

As  the  notion  and  idea  of  Man  unfold  themselves, 
the  law  progresses  with  this  unfolding.  None  the  less 
are  the  law  and  the  idea  there  from  the  beginning.  The 
fruit-tree,  with  its  spring -glories  and  its  autumnal 
burden,  contained  all  its  potencies  in  the  unconsidered 
germ.  It  is  the  idea  men  have  of  man  as  an  organic 
unit,  and  as  the  unit  of  an  organism,  that  from  age 
to  age  determines  moral  conceptions  and  moral  law. 
The  fact^  however,  of  moral  law  and  duty  is  from  the 
first,  and  is  permanent:  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  area  of  law  that  progresses  and  gradually 
grows  richer.  The  end,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
idea,  will  finally  find  its  fulfilment  as  knowledge. 

Among  many  lesser  steps  in  human  progress  we 
shall  find  some  more  clearly  defined  than  others. 
That  the  progress  is  evolutionary  is  unquestionable, 
if  by  evolution  we  mean  that  the  lower  conceptions 
precede  the  higher,  lead  to  the  higher,  and  make  the 
higher  possible.  If,  again,  we  use  the  term  "  evolu- 
tion "  in  a  specific  Darwinian  sense,  and  say  that 
moral  progress  and  intellectual  progress  advance 
by  gradations  infinitely  small,  the  stronger  or  better 
elements  in  man's  nature  killing  off  the  weaker 
and  themselves  alone  surviving,  their  strength  or 
betterness  being  shown  by  their  harmony  with  inner 
and  outer  environment,  i.e.,  with  the  conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  self-realization,  it  is  probable  enough 
that  this  is  true.     But  it  is  only,  at  best,  a  way  of 
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stating  the  admitted  fact  of  historical  growth.  The 
evolution  hypothesis  can  give  us  simply  the  modus 
operandi  of  growth ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  may 
not  see  it  complete  all  its  stages  before  our  eyes 
daily  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  our 
own  children. 

In  this  connection  the  words  of  Spinoza,  in  his  De 
Emendatione  Intellectus^  are  not,  in  a  moral  reference, 
inapt.  "  As  men  at  first  made  use  of  the  instruments 
supplied  by  nature  to  accomplish  very  easy  pieces  of 
workmanship  laboriously  and  imperfectly,  and  then, 
when  these  were  finished,  wrought  other  things  more 
difiicult  with  less  labour  and  greater  perfection,  and 
so  gradually  mounted  from  the  simplest  operations 
to  the  making  of  tools,  and  from  the  making  of  tools 
to  the  making  of  more  complex  tools  and  to  fresh 
feats  of  workmanship  until  they  arrived  at  making, 
with  small  expenditure  of  labour,  the  vast  number 
of  complicated  mechanisms  which  they  now  possess ; 
so  in  like  manner  the  intellect,  by  its  native  strength, 
makes  for  itself  intellectual  instruments  whereby  it 
acquires  strength  for  performing  other  intellectual 
operations,  and  from  these  operations  gets  again  fresh 
instruments,  or  the  power  of  pushing  its  investi- 
gations further,  and  thus  gradually  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  the  summit  of  wisdom." 

Note,  however,  that  all  the  past  analysis  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  man  is  man  and  not  anything 
else.  The  process  of  cpsmical  evolution,  which  is  sup- 
posed ultimately  to  have  culminated  in  man  (and  a 
process  there  must  have  been)  does  not  affect  the 
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interpretation  of  man  as  a  distinctive  organism. 
Granting  Darwinian  presumptions,  there  is  yet  a 
jpoint  at  which  the  immanent  universal  Will  emerges 
out  of  subject-consciousness  and  constitutes  Man. 
It  is  from  this  point  that  we  start  in  our  endeavours 
to  say  what  man  is.  An  important  question  truly; 
and  not  merely  speculatively  important,  but  of  vast 
practical  significance.  For,  on  the  answer  to  this 
question  ultimately  depend,  as  I  have  said,  all 
questions  of  education  and  of  law  and  of  public 
polity.  "  The  statesman,"  says  Aristotle,  must 
"  study  the  soul  of  man."  How  else  indeed  can 
he  conceive  the  end  of  the  art  political  "  which  is 
to  make  the  citizens  of  a  certain  character,  that  is, 
good,  and  apt  to  do  what  is  noble"  (Eth:  I. 
9,  8). 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  say  a  word  on 
Eeligion  in  its  historical  aspects. 

The  Religious  sentiment  whose  object  is  God,  is, 
as  we  now  experience  it,  highly  complex.  If  moral 
conceptions  are  of  slow  growth,  still  more  gradual 
must  be  the  evolution  of  the  Religious  idea,  as  at 
once  determining  and  determined  by  the  nature  of 
its  object.  For,  a  system  of  moral  ends  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  itself  from  day  to  day  by  the  per- 
ceived results  of  human  activity,  while  in  the  region 
of  pure  idea,  which  may  always  be  disconnected  from 
the  actualities  of  life,  there  is  no  such  continual 
corrective  of  the  false  and  inadequate.  Hence  the 
crude  conceptions  of  a  Power  "  not  ourselves  "  nor  yet 
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the  sensible  things  around  us,  but  above  and  behind 
them,  must  wait  for  their  elevation  and  purification 
on  the  progress  of  moral  ideas  and  reasoned  thought. 

The  origin  of  the  notion — God — has  to  be  sought 
for  in  attuent  feeling  as  well  as  in  pure  reason.  The 
germ  of  the  notion  (as  appears  from  our  former 
treatise)  is  the  causal  percept  which  is  woven  into  the 
form  of  percipience  in  its  simplest  and  most  rudi- 
mentary activity,  constituting,  by  the  help  of  the  other 
categories,  human  reason.  But  this  reason  can  satisfy 
its  need  only  by  moving  towards  ends  which  are 
ideas,  and  to  these  in  concreto  (ideals).  Thus  primary 
causal  ground  and  ideals,  as  respectively  first  and 
last  in  one  and  the  same  movement,  meet  in  the 
intellectual  notion — God.  They  manifestly  cannot  do 
so,  however,  until,  on  the  one  hand,  the  percept  of 
Cause  comes  distinctly  into  consciousness,  and,  on  the 
other,  ideals,  especially  moral  ideals,  have  been  formed. 
Again,  as  the  primary  reason-movement  carries  with 
it,  from  the  first,  the  percept,  absoluto -infinite  as 
ground  of  its  possibility  and  as  immanent  in  the  real, 
this  is  from  the  very  dawn  of  reason  dimly  felt,  and 
finally  rationally  apprehended,  as  constituent  of  the 
notion,  God. 

Further,  on  the  side  of  the  mere  attuent  Subject, 
the  feelings  of  fear,  hope  and  subjection  to  power 
greater  than  ourselves  (in  whatever  form  or  forms  it 
may  present  itself  to  the  untutored  imagination)  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  unknown,  and  thus  stimulate 
the  vague  strivings  and  apprehendings  of  reason.  It 
is  the  function  of  reason,  through  the  revelation  of  the 
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science  of  man  and  nature,  gradually  to  transmute 
these  mere  animal  feelings  into  awe,  reverence, 
devotion  and  submission,  and  finally  to  exhibit  God  as 
the  God  of  law  and  love.  The  fear  which  in  an  inchoate 
civilization  led  man  to  appease  the  terrible  and  infinite 
power  by  which  his  life  was  encompassed  and  threat- 
ened, now  gives  place  to  faith  and  rational  worship. 
This  faith  is  at  once  belief  and  trust  in  God  as  the 
God  of  love  through  law,  and  as  the  Father  of  human 
spirits  which  he  is  leading  by  a  way  that  He  knows. 
Thus  faith  itself  finally  passes  into  love.  The  union 
of  reason  and  feeling  in  the  notion  of  God  is  consum- 
mated, and  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  God  and 
man  are  reconciled.  The  daily  spiritual  sacrifice 
transacting  itself  within  the  soul  of  every  striving 
man  is  now  seen  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  external 
oblations  which  were  the  crude,  but  significant, 
expedients  of  infant  man. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  previous  treatise  I  endeavoured  to  subject 
knowing  in  its  genesis  to  a  new  analytic.  In  the 
course  of  my  analysis,  I  discovered  that  certain  dia- 
lectic percepts  are  given  to  us  in  the  rudimentary  act 
of  perceiving  a  sense-presentation,  and  that  these  (given 
as  a  unity,  the  moments  in  which  are  only  logically, 
but  not  really,  separable)  constitute  the  pure  notion 
of  God.  The  universal  reason,  so  ascertained  as  in 
rebus,  is  thus  revealed  to  us  as  a  unity — the  unity, 
Absolute- Causal- Being ;  cause  containing  in  it  kinetic 
as  well  as  formal  moments,  and  being  constitutive  in 
the  notion,  God.  For  the  symbolic  words  Natura 
naturans,  Natura  naturata,  we  now  substitute  Ratio 
innaturans,  Eatio  innaturata.  The  kinetic  moment  of 
Cause,  which  must  be  the  first  movement  out  of  the 
absolute  (if  we  are  to  separate  the  moments  in  the  one 
reality),  is  Will. 

The  Absolute  -  Causal  -  Being  is  immanent  uni- 
versal reason,  immanent  in  the  subject  or  attuent 
consciousness  of  man;  but  at  that  stage,  being 
as  yet  in  nature,  subject  to  its  own  phenomenal 
conditions.  At  this  point  the  immanent  Reason  rises 
clear  of  the  phenomenal,  and  what  has  hitherto  been 
hypo-phenomenal  becomes  in  that  emergence  hyper- 
phenomenal.  As  pure  Will  it  now  turns  back  on 
phenomena  to  interpret  them,  and  its  moments  in 
doing  this  constitute  the  pure  reason  of  man,  or  the 
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a  priori  categories.  These  all  reveal  themselves  in  the 
one  movement.  The  movement,  then,  in  man  which 
we  call  will-reason,  is  the  immanent,  universal 
Reason,  still  subject  in  part  to  limitations,  though 
above  them  to  the  extent  of  surveying,  co-ordinating 
and  regulating  them.  Out  of  the  necessary  moments 
of  Will,  the  categories  spring  as  a  unity. 

As  regards  Nature  or  the  real  of  sense,  the  total 
of  the  external :  the  data  of  impression  are  summarized 
in  the  a  posteriori  categories.  These  are  existent  and 
alive  to  sense,  but  dead  to  knowledge,  until  Will-reason 
comes  on  the  scene,  and,  through  the  a^nbr/ categories, 
articulates  and  interprets  them.  What  is  thus  inter- 
preted is  the  real  of  the  Absolute-Causal-Being  set  over 
against  me  and  independent  of  me,  but  not  an  indepen- 
dent or  substantial  real  in  itself.  Substantial  reality 
of  the  external  is  simply  not  to  be  found,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  matter  of  knowledge,  as  a  datum. 
The  external  is  the  modus  existendi  of  the  universal 
immanent  Reason.  To  this  immanent  Reason  the 
spirit  of  man  is  closer  than  it  is  to  the  external  real. 
For,  It  is  his  finite  reason.  It  he  knows ;  all  else  he 
can  but  partially  know.  Nay  more,  he  cannot  perceive 
anything  save  as  in  God,  who  is  given  to  reason 
as  Absolute- Causal- Being  in  the  very  primal  act  of 
Percipience. 

Passing  to  Ethics,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Will,  containing  in  itself  kinetic  initiation  and  form 
of  end,  is  metaphysically  free  and  supersensible  :  that 
while  the  aim  of  all  science  is  the  filling  of  the  a  priori 
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categories,  thereby  to  get  for  self-consciousness  the 
idea  of  each  thing  as  a  harmonia  rei^  and  ultimately 
as  part  of  a  harmonia  rerum;  so,  in  the  ethical 
sphere,  the  aim  is  such  a  harmonia  morum  as  shall 
complete  the  self-realization  of  man  ;  by  which  I 
mean  the  realization  of  Self  hy  Self,  To  discover  the 
law  of  self-realization,  we  have  to  proceed  as  in  the 
investigation  of  law  generally,  the  object  here  being 
the  organic  unit,  Man.  The  Idea  of  man  being 
formal,  the  formal  in  him  is  supreme  in  the  practical 
as  in  the  speculative  spheres  of  activity,  and  is  source 
of  moral  law,  and  its  correlative,  duty. 

As  regards  the  real  of  feeling,  or  the  content  of 
volitions — the  natural  body  of  the  Ego :  will-reason 
projects,  as  aim  or  end  of  search,  a  harmonia  morum 
as  the  instructor  of  law,  which  harmony  it  ascertains 
empirically  through  feeling.  It  thereby  discovers  the 
law  or  conditions  of  self-realization,  finding  this  law 
which  is  always  the  final  aim  (implicit  or  explicit)  of 
search,  to  be  not  only  positive  but  restrictive,  and,  as 
such,  realizable  only  through  pain  and  sacrifice,  the 
final  realization  being  the  identity  of  the  real  with  the 
formal.  As  self-realization  is  shown  to  be  possible 
only  through  the  satisfaction  of  Goodwill  as  governing 
dynamic  force  in  the  sphere  of  Feeling,  a  link  is 
supplied  for  ethics  with  politics  which  places  the  latter 
on  an  ethical,  and  not  a  merely  mechanical,  basis.  If 
society  be  the  soil  out  of  which  human  virtues  spring, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  ethical  emotion  is  the  soil 
out  of  which  society  itself  springs.  And  yet,  as 
self-realization  is  the  realization  of  self  hy  self^  it  is 
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demonstrated  that  all  socialistic  schemes,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  tainted  with  communistic  conceptions, 
contradict  the  very  foundations  of  Ethics  and  the  end 
of  Justice ;  therefore,  also  the  end  of  the  Social  Organ- 
ism, which  end  is  ethical. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  words  of  Kant  in  his 
"  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  "  (1. 1,  3)  :— "  We  may 
justly  entertain  the  expectation  that  one  day  we  may 
be  able  to  attain  to  an  insight  into  the  unity  of  the 
whole  Pure  Reason-capacity  (theoretical  as  well  as 
practical)  and  to  deduce  all  from  one  principle,  and 
this  is  the  inevitable  need  of  the  reason  of  man,  which 
finds  full  satisfaction  only  in  a  completely  systematic 
unity  of  its  cognitions." 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  I  have 
endeavoured  to  contribute  in  these  two  treatises; 
though  proceeding  on  different  lines  and  obtaining 
very  different  results  from  those  of  Kant. 


THE    END. 
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